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Editorial. 


R. EDWIN BOLLES, beloved chaplain of Tufts 
College, announces that daily ‘‘prayers’’ will be 
discontinued, and three fifteen-minute services 
each week will be held in their stead. This is one 
more concession to the secularism of the times. 

Harvard made much the same concession several years ago; 
daily services are held, but are “voluntary,” and the at- 
tendance is small when compared with the total number 
of undergraduates. This falling off is a apsneaell Why 
speak of daily prayers as “compulsory”? Why not hold 
them and call them “‘required’’? Why require students 
to submit to any instruction whatever? But all colleges 
do require something—many things; then why not ‘“‘re- 
quire’’ religious and moral education? 
wt 


THIS seems to be a day when uniforms rule. They 
came into good repute after the Civil War,—during that 
stormy four years they had signified devotion and valor; 
and when the pursuits of peace were fully resumed, the 
uniform—brass buttons, gold or silver braid—was 
adopted in many groups. Car-conductors, hotel em- 
ployees, firemen, police officers, who formerly would 
have distrusted such a suggestion of servitude, now 
stood the straighter because they wore this semi-military 
garb. The camp at Plattsburg is one of the latest 
exhibitions of the “‘uniform’’ cult. But, of them all, 
the most remarkable change of garb was the recent effort 
of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., who donned the working- 
costume of the miners in Colorado. ‘There, indeed, was 
a significant investiture; and this outward and visible 
sign may help to purify and clarify the inner spirit of our 
money-king, and bring together interests which too long 
have remained asunder. by 

One of the shortest and most vividly written books 
on the European war is ‘‘The Pentecost of Calamity,” 
by Owen Wister. Mr. Wister devotes the early pages of 
this brochure to an appreciation of Germany (Prussia 
in special), and shows that he has a keen and sympathetic 
understanding of his subject. The second part of the 
little book is taken up with an arraignment—reluctantly 
and sadly, indeed—of Prussian militarism, Kaiserism, and 
the forcing of old medizeval, monarchical ideals upon an 
age and a country and a world which do not need them 
and do not desire them. ‘The book is brilliantly written, 
and for the greater part soundly written. It is in- 
forming and stimulating; and its indictment of German 


» 
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(Prussian) aims and methods is the clearest, in brief 
form, that we have yet seen. 


ad 


Ir hyphenated Americans in general are undesirable, 
hyphenated American consuls in particular are more 
undesirable. The President has acted wisely, after 
much ‘watchful waiting,” in recalling Thomas St. John 
Gaffney from the consulship in Munich. The neutrality 
of a private citizen in a neutral country is of far less 
moment than that of a government official in a belligerent 
country. The wonder is that Mr. Gaffney could so 
repeatedly disregard the restraints and responsibilities 
involved in his position. Naturally his leaning toward 
Germany has been received with complacence in Munich; 
had he leaned toward Great Britain or France, his stay 
in that city would have been brief, and naturally and 
rightly so. It makes a great difference whose ox is gored, 
no matter who the owner is. This complication at 
Munich may lead to a still more rigid revision of our 
consular service. Now that we are compelled to see that 
international wars are possible, we should “put only 
[discreet] Americans on guard.” 


vt 


THE European war has opened up many problems; 
some of these its logic of events has solved, some remain 
unanswered. ‘There were those mysterious trains of cars 
coming down to London from the North; what did they 
contain? Large Russian reinforcements from Archangel! 
Well, we know about those trains now. ‘Then there 
were the stories, affirmed and contradicted, about atroci- 
ties in Belgium; the whole neutral world listened with 
horror to the conflicting accounts. Presently came 
James Bryce’s testimony, in the report by his com- 
mission; and the world at large, knowing Mr. Bryce, 
now knows that the atrocities were committed. Another 
problem, that of our permitting munitions of war, has 
been much debated. It need be debated no longer. 
Secretary Lansing has spoken wisely, courageously; and, 
while our government stands neutral, officially, individ- 
uals and groups of individuals have the right, legally 
and by precedent, to sell their products at their doors to 
all purchasers who can take them away. ‘These ques- 
tions being settled, there remain others, and among 
them the obscure problems of the Kaiser’s profound 
piety, and the altruistic desire of Prussia to bring sweet- 
ness and light to an embittered and darkened world. 

ad 

DurinG several years past statements have been 
current among newspapers and magazines to the 
effect that many people slept too much, that most people 
did not sleep enough, and that Napoleon and sundry 
other great men slept regularly not more than three or 
four hours out of the twenty-four. This view was set 
forth anew by a speaker at the San Francisco meeting 
of the American Medical Association held in June last. 
But weighty medical authorities assure us that this is 
not so; they tell us that Edward Young was right when he 
called ‘sleep ‘ ‘tired Nature’s sweet restorer.” Also the 
mother of the newly-born infant knows that it needs 
long hours of sleep; and specialists in hospitals for the 
insane assert that sleep is an important factor in the 
recovery of their patients. The preponderance of 
authority is in favor of a considerable amount of sleep. 
This news will be received joyfully by certain tired people 
who take naps at church, —medical science is with them; 
and the man in the middle aisle, seventh pew from the 
front, can now more conscientiously and comfortably 
settle himself in that end seat, his arm comfortably rest- 
ing on the arm of the pew, and “think, and think, and 
think.” 


* 
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Agreements Higher Up. 


There is an interesting paradox about agreements in 
that the stronger they are among those united the more 
they divide them from others not at one with them. 
The hope and purpose of an agreement, of course, is 
that it is such a statement of fact as all can join together 
in. In the effort to-make such a statement, division 
comes; and it gets a good deal deeper than it would have 
got if no agreement had ever been attempted. 

The course of results is that those who agree most 
closely together are most strongly united. Friends 
whose sympathies and ideals and mode of thinking 
accord are combined in very small groups. Sharers in 
some very private understanding do not extend their 
fellowship widely, and they are bound in a peculiar 
way. ‘The most perfect friendship can hardly admit 
of enlargement beyond two persons. ‘The effort to ex- 
tend agreements on the most important subjects generally 
ends in shattering them into new and smaller groups. 
Any increase in topics of agreement is bound to check 
the course of amalgamation. ‘The friends of closest inti- 
macy are not likely to think as much alike on all sub- 
jects as they think on the subjects that drew them to- 
gether. When they first discover this there is very often 
a strain upon loyalty. It is a painful awakening, the 
realization that communion in spirit, so pure and clear 
at first, has to undergo training and face dangers of mis- 
understanding. But the experience leads to more satis- 
factory adjustment than the original expectation. When 
the separations are faced there is a return to the cen- 
tral things which united them. While these are kept 
clear no disagreement is very dangerous. 

We are approaching a stage in the great questions 
which the world faces that corresponds to this satisfac- 
tory adjustment. People never were divided into so 
many groups as now, yet there was never a stronger 
unity about the most important things,—what they 
are, and what is to be thought of them. Councils of 
religion have met, representing the greatest variety of 
religious opinion, and the widest distribution of sect, and 
have achieved agreement about some of the most im- 
portant principles underlying faith. People differing ex- 
tremely on other matters have come from the ends of the 
earth to seal their agreement about principles of social 
well-being, measures of legislation, industrial adjustment, 
and ideal aims. 

We can see a tendency in the same direction, even in 
the field of bitter hostilities. Hitherto, those not directly 
concerned in the great war have taken sides according 
to their affiliations, interests, and judgment. But 
gradually and steadily, out of the confusion of advoca- 
cies and verdicts, there have emerged those issues which 
are not of one side or the other, but of the common inter- 
ests of mankind. At first, for instance, the question of 
Belgian atrocities was a question of a charge of one side 
against another. They must have been exaggerated, for 
one thing, people said, and one side must be as bad as 
the other. But, after the horror passed, investigation 
began. Cumulative testimony assumed proportions 
which could not be charged up to mere hostility. People 
began to feel that here was a matter far more serious 
than mere recrimination, far more serious than one 
nation’s charges against another, however serious these 
were. They saw rising out of the contest a mass of 
evidence which assumed international proportions and . 
importance. The report of the commission of men of 
undoubted probity—Viscount Bryce’s name alone, as 
president, being sufficient guarantee—presents the sub- 
ject under a new category. The language at first em- 
ployed in denunciation of an eR. begs now aff 
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Ho ‘the living, as they hear the plain angular truth 
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a higher significance. It becomes the protest of civi- 
lization against an exercise of power fatal to civilization. 
It has become fitting, for instance, to refer to these 
atrocities here as it was not fitting at first; for they have 
been taken out of the narrower relations of foes into 
the broad relations of correlated nations making up the 
modern world. What separated people into differing 
groups at first, now has a character calculated to unite 
‘many, hitherto separated, on a plane of international 
safety and well-being. 

Since measures of retaliation upon the sea have affected 
the lives of non-combatants, and people of all nations, 
and have cast away all provisions hitherto observed by all 
nations, the matter has ceased to be a question between 
warring nations, and has become a question between 
one of those nations and all the rest of the world. 
With the destruction of the Lusitania this subject was 
lifted where people hitherto of divided mind were bound 
to reconsider it from a higher point of view. ‘They had 
to consider it as American citizens, as members of a 
nation now directly affected. If they have been divided 
as individuals estimating a foreign situation, they are now 
united as Americans. 

The most remarkable development of opinion that we 
have witnessed has taken place, suddenly and com- 
pletely. The tone of the press of the country is ex- 
tremely significant. Among papers which had shown 
the most scrupulous caution there is now the most out- 
spoken expression. Many papers, favorable to one side 
in the conflict, became, the moment the issue was taken 
into the higher atmosphere of our own obligations, unhesi- 
tatingly, uncompromisingly, devoted to the new presenta- 
tion of the subject. he great service of President 
Wilson has been that he has lifted the whole contention 
into an atmosphere where those who were divided found 
themselves united. His distinction has been not only in 
diplomacy, but in commanding influence over a divided 
people. He has stated the cause which had sundered 
men in a new connection so that it has united them. 
He has elevated the plane of difference so that differences 
merge into unity. Out of the very stuff of disagreement 
he has created agreement, higher up. The country is 
united, not only in patriotism, but in conviction, because 
the awful issues of the hour have been converted into 
spiritual relation, and placed where every true American 
bows to the supremacy of principle. 


Keir Hardie, the Thorn. 


Keir Hardie is dead, at the age of fifty-nine. Through 
many long years he has been a thorn in the side of the 
conservative classes in Great Britain. They have 
“classes” in that land, as we do not in our own land. 
Doubtless thorns serve useful ends in the vegetable and 
arboreal worlds, but the usefulness of a political “thorn” 
like Keir Hardie has been difficult for the privileged 
English classes to see, during a full quarter of a century. 
When we speak of Great Britain’s “privileged classes” 
we convey no adverse implications; for out of them 


_ have arisen the men who have died by thousands, like the 


heroes they were, since the European war began. But 
Hardie was always opposed to them; he was by nature and 
opportunity a demagogue, a sensationalist, a poseur. 
Many times the writer has seen and heard him in the 
House of Commons, obstructing, threatening; and always 
was unfavorably impressed by him. The lax old maxim 
“De mortuis nihil nisi bonum’ should be amended by 
the juster, sterner rendering (if the Latin will bear 
“nihil nisi veritatem.” ‘There is a deterrent effect 
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spoken about the recreant dead. ‘Therefore let it be said 
uncompromisingly, regretfully, that in national affairs 
the glib little Scotsman with the spectacular brow 
was generally short in vision or wilfully obstructive. 
As in the case of a better man, William J. Bryan, his 
fertility of mind and fluency of speech obliterated in him 
the selective faculty, reduced his perceptions to a mini- 
mum, and quite supplanted all reasoning processes. 
This was not a necessary characteristic of the man 
because he had risen from the lower strata; John Burns 
has been his antithesis. Hardie never attained the high 
general repute which Burns attained and held: Burns 
bears the usual hall-marks of self-manufacture, but his 
honesty and devotion to his country have remained un- 
questioned, and he has won a deserved respect from all 
sorts and conditions of his fellow-countrymen. In the 
case of Mr. Hardie there has been every appearance of 
self-seeking, and a willingness to make the worse appear 
the better reason, since he unfurled his earliest banner, 
temperance, thirty-five years ago. He has usually been 
prompt to appeal to vicious class-distinctions, and has 
flaunted his pseudo-democratic garb and manners in an 
irritating way. His visit in 1907 to India brought un- 
favorable comment from the best Englishmen in that 
country. ‘Taken altogether, with his extreme advocacy 
of an extreme socialism and his disloyal opposition to 
a defensive war, Great Britain is probably the richer and 
stronger by his removal from earth. She will the more 
rapidly convalesce now that the thorn has been extracted. 
Young men of fluent speech, who are tempted to follow in 
Hardie’s demagogic footsteps, whether in one country 
or another, should learn that nothing so gratefully 
survives the sombre silence of the tomb as a true, earnest 
life, devoted—not to the machinations and sensationalism 
of a base political ambition, but to a high statesmanship 
which subordinates personal self-interest to the welfare 
and glory of a nation. 


England’s Task. 


L..P,, JACK. 


England’s task since her expansion began has been 
that of assimilating or at least co-ordinating a vast num- 
ber of races, in every stage of civilization, into a unitary 
whole. Whenever England has failed in her task, the 
failure has originated not so much in her inability to 
hold the territories in question as in her refusal to con- 
ciliate the men who lived in them. It was in this way 
that we lost the American colonies, as we thoroughly 
deserved to lose them, thereby learning the most salu- 
tary lesson ever taught in the course of our imperial his- 
tory,—so salutary indeed as to give point to a remark I 
once heard in America to the effect that George Washing- 
ton was the true creator of the British Empire. By pursu- 
ing the other method we have retained South Africa. Had 
we neglected it in this instance the South African Dutch 
would now be fighting on the side of the Kaiser. 

The following well-authenticated story which comes 
from a civil officer in a remote part of Burma will illustrate 
my meaning :— 

One early morning not long ago this officer found an 
ancient Burman squatting on his heels in front of the 
bungalow, whom he recognized as the headman of a 
village distant fifty miles away in the hills. Questioned 
by the officer as to the purpose for which he had under- 
taken so long a journey through the jungle, the old man 
replied as follows: ‘‘Thakin [master], my villagers wish 
to make some return for the favors bestowed upon us by 
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the British Government. ‘The Government has lessened 
our taxes, killed the leopards, given us good water, and 
appointed a most discriminating policeman to visit us 
when need shall arise. And now I am come to tell you 
that we have in our village eight guns, ancient and well- 
tried, and all held under a license granted by the most 
honorable Thakin; we have also four pounds of excellent 
gunpowder in a bottle, and a bag of bullets—these being 
neither more nor less than the Thakin’s license permits 
us to hold. Moreover, there are in our village two 
trackers who have proved their skill in the capture of 
dacoits. ‘Thakin, we have heard a rumor that the British 
Government is in great trouble with its enemies. Where- 
fore our villagers have empowered me to say that the 
eight guns, the bottle of gunpowder, the bag of bullets, 
and the two trackers are freely at the disposal of the 
British Government.” 

If the reader will thoughtfully ponder this story for 
two minutes he will get a glimpse of the human side of 
our imperial history. He will see that in all cases where 
our imperial enterprise has succeeded we, or our rulers, 
have had prominently in mind the truth that ultimately 
all government has to do with men and not with mere 
territory. He will see further that, whatever bad quali- 
ties may have been represented in our conduct, there 
must have been present along with them a redeeming 
element of good temper, a willingness to give and take, 
and a certain degree of consideration for the point of 
view of the governed. Putting these things together, 
he will draw the conclusion that we are not predominantly 
given to nurturing grudges, remembering grievances, 
and fomenting hatred against those who oppose or have 
opposed us. That disposition is quite incompatible 
with the work we have to do, involving as this does the 
constant need of getting on with all sorts and conditions 
of mankind from the lowest to the highest. We know 
perfectly well that unless our fury were short-lived, 
and ready at all times to give place to opposite feelings, 
we should be undone—as we actually were undone, to re- 
cur to the former illustration, by the American Revolu- 
tion. ‘Then the whole of our trouble came from the fact 
that George the Third (who was a German) hated the 
Americans; hating them, he was unable to see that they 
had rights; not seeing that they had rights, he tried 
to coerce them; trying to coerce them, he lost them.—Yale 
Review. 


Hyphenated Christians. 


(1 Cor. iii. 4.) 

In the daily papers one can read in these days such 
appellations as can be called hyphenated Americans. 
And the weakness of such names to the unity of the 
nation as a whole, English-Americans, German-Ameri- 
cans, French-Americans, etc. 

It appears reasonable that every citizen of the United 
States and those living under and enjoying its peace and 
protection should be simply Americans, and support the 
Star-spangled Banner. 

It seems a weakness to break up Americans into hyphen- 
ated groups, and that a union of all on the name Amer- 
icans is the right spirit to foster and follow, Americans 
for America. 

And in the same way is it not a cause of weakness 
to the Christian religion to have so many hyphenated 
Christians, viz., Methodist-Christians, Baptist-Christians, 
Presbyterian-Christians, etc.? Is it not wrong to be 
breaking up into these groups the Christian forces, 
when the times demand union, and the world is doubting 
the power of Christianity to save it? While one is saying, 
“T am of Paul,” and another, “I am of Apollos,” etc., 
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may we wonder if Christ is divided? How much better 
to get together as Christians simply, and be one in name, 
that the world may believe in Christ and Christianity, 
and the Jew and Greek, and whosoever will, may come 
and be one with Christians. John xvii. 21—A.G. L., in 
The Herald of Gospel Liberty. 
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Divinity. 


JOHN OLIVER LEWIS. 


The golden sun of the morning, 
When it lights up the gardens first, 
Drying the dews of the evening 
And causing the blossoms to burst, 
Fills up the soul with contentment, 
For heaven is near the sod— 

Some call it Nature’s Glory, 

While others call it God. 


In the noontide rush of manhood, 
Where each one vies against all, 

Where the struggle for bread is keenest, 
Where some of the bravest fall, 

There comes, in that human maelstrom, 
A beacon within the fog— 

Some people call it Conscience, 

While others call it God 


The deepening gloom of the evening, 
As it covers this restless land, 
Bringing repose to the weary, 

And staying the tired hand, 

Is the soothing blessing of Nature, 
The end of the path we’ve trod— 
Some of us call it Darkness, 

While others call it God. 


Current Copics. 


THE unprecedented total of $5,129,715,002 for the 
foreign commerce of the United States for a twelve- 
month is shown by the figures for the period ending 
August 31, compiled by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. The highest previous record was 
$4,480,304,760, for the year preceding the outbreak of 
the war. Of the imposing aggregate for 1915, $3,035,- 
033,280, or considerably more than half, represented 
exports the bulk of which went to nations now at war, 
excluding Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Turkey, whose 
overseas commerce has been completely suspended by 
the naval power of the Allies. Contrary to the general 
impression, only a comparatively small part of the sup- 
plies furnished to the Allies by American producers took 
the form of arms and ammunition, as has been indicated 
by the monthly trade statements issued by the Bureau. 
By far the greater part of the money spent on this side 
of the Atlantic by Great Britain has been expended for 
food products and manufactured articles other than those 
applied directly to the operations of war. 

ws 


As a means of providing a method for the payment of 
future debts to be incurred by the Allies, and especially 
by Great Britain and France, for American products, a 
group of New York bankers at the end of'last week prac- 
tically completed arrangements with’ the Anglo-French 
financial commission for the issuance of a joint loan to 
the two Powers, to be secured by bonds bearing the seals 
of France and Great Britain. A suggestion that the 
uses of this loan be restricted to supplies other than 
munitions of war was abandoned in the closing phase 
of the negotiations. Despite some opposition to the 
proposed loan by certain groups of bankers understood 
to entertain pro-German sentiments, no serious effort 
was made from any quarter to frustrate the ons i 2, ay 
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_ which has the support, not only of the Eastern financial 
interests, but of those of the West as well, including con- 
spicuously James J. Hill, who made a trip to New York 
to apply his personal influence to the proposed transaction 
in the preliminary stage of the negotiations. 

wt 


THE beginning of the week was marked, in the lurid 
annals of the war, by a forward movement in Flanders 
and Northern France, which indicated that the Allies 
were at last preparing to put into execution their long- 
deferred project of resuming the offensive. The shifting 
of the German lines backward along a front of twenty 
miles last Sunday constituted the most comprehensive 
movement in the Eastern theatre of events since the 
battle of the Marne. In the first moments of their new 
offensive, the Franco-British forces found the Germans 
apparently unprepared to offer successful resistance to 
an attempted general advance, and the indication was 
that the German commanders, in order to cope with the 
new development on the Western line, would be obliged 
to transport large bodies of troops without delay from 
the Russian region of operations. The advance of the 
Allies was preceded by a steady bombardment of the 
German positions for about six weeks—a bombardment 
which resulted in the gradual weakening of the artillery 
resistance of the invaders of France and of Belgium. 
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SIDE by side with the aggressive attitude of France 
and Great Britain, a consistent strengthening of the 
position of the Russians was observable all along the 
Eastern line, from the Baltic to the Roumanian border. 
The German advance, which had been resumed with 
energy after a temporary stiffening of the Russian resist- 
ance three weeks ago, was again retarded by a percep- 
tible rallying of the shattered Russian forces, probably 
due to new accessions of men and munitions. The fall 
of Riga, which a month ago appeared to be inevitable, 
no longer figured in the forecasts of the experts as a 
proximate event of the future. In the corner of Galicia 
which the Russians still occupy, the invading forces 
were developing last week an offensive movement of 
increasing vigor which promised to confront the Austro- 
Hungarian commanders with a difficult problem. On 
the Serbian front, too, the operations of the Austrians, 
reinforced by German artillery forces, showed no signs 
of a rapid development. On every hand the Austro- 
German military power seemed to be losing momentum. 
J 


THE entrance of new forces into the world-area of 
hostilities was foreshadowed at the end of last week by 
the rapid mobilization of Bulgaria, Greece, and Roumania. 
Despite the official declaration by Bulgaria that its mili- 
tary preparations were not aimed as a hostile measure 
against either Greece or Roumania, the two last-men- 
tioned countries were calling their reserves to the colors 
and were making every other preparation for action at 
a moment’s notice. Under orders already issued from 
Sofia, Athens, and Bucharest, an aggregate of no less than 
1,250,000 men out of a total population of 15,000,000 
were either under the colors or else in process of organiza- 
tion into armies. Moreover, the impression was allowed 
to go out of Athens, a centre of undoubted hostility to 
Bulgaria, that the latter country had decided to throw 
in its lot with the Central Powers and was making arrange- 
ments to co-operate in an Austro-German drive across 
Serbia to the relief of Turkey. This interpretation of 
Bulgaria’s policy was vigorously denied at Sofia, where the 

mobilization was characterized as a purely defensive 
measure, similar to that undertaken by Holland and 
K. witzerland at an early stage in the world-war. 
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SoME indication of the present financial condition of 
Germany was presented to the world by the announce- 
ment by Dr. Karl Helfferich, Secretary of the Imperial 
Treasury, last Friday, that the largest single financial 
operation in the history of civilization, a loan exceeding 
$3,000,000,000, had been successfully carried out by the 
German people, relying entirely upon their own resources. 
In summarizing the results of this vast piece of national 
financiering for the benefit of the American press, Dr. 
Helfferich is quoted as saying: “Everything said abroad 
about Germany putting on pressure and using force to 
secure subscriptions to the loan is pure invention. We 
appealed solely to the financial power and patriotism 
of our people. , . . Independence is the first word in Amer- 
ican history as well as the first word of true friendship. 
America can not class us among her poor relations.” 
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SINISTER rumors of a massacre of Armenians exceeding 
in wanton cruelty any similar incident recorded in the 
sanguinary chronicles of Turkish misrule appear to. be 
confirmed amply by the testimony of credible eye- 
witnesses, made available to the world last week. ‘This 
testimony demonstrates that, in the course of the execu- 
tion of the recent order for the wholesale segregation of 
the Armenian population of Asia Minor to points remote 
from the theatres of possible military operations, no less 
than half a million out of a total population of not more 
than 1,500,000 died by the hands of Turkish soldiers, 
police, or irregulars, or from the effects of want and ex- 
posure. No brighter prospect confronts the survivors, 
it is pointed out, as they have been deprived of all their 
possessions at the point of departure, and have been 
deported to places where the means of obtaining a liveli- 
hood are in many instances entirely lacking. The 
wholesale deportation is characterized by friends of 
Armenia as a deliberate attempt by the Turkish authori- 
ties to exterminate the Christian element in the provinces 
of Asiatic Turkey. 


Brevities. 


The many peace societies in our land exhibit a lack of 
unity; they are like those vagrant clocks of the Spanish 
king, or like the various Christian sects which those 
clocks typified. 


We wish there were some good quotable texts about 
escalators: for the best of reasons there are not. Why 
do most people step, and step, and step, when thus rising 
in the world? Are they simply nervous? Or do they 
altruistically think they are helping the escalator? 


A Turkish woman, unveiled and unafraid, is now act- 
ing as postmistress in one of the districts of Constanti- 
nople; the exigencies of war have brought this step of 
emancipation. “‘Out of the eater [war] comes forth meat 
[liberty and life].” 


The Survey states that on July 17 ult. fifty graduates of 
the Department Store Educational Association received 
their diplomas. What chance has the average shopper 
against this ‘““Kultured” company! Now we need a 
“School for Timid, Tired, Tongueless Purchasers.” 


A certain society, calling itself ‘“‘’ The Friends of Peace,” 
held a meeting recently at Chicago, and news of the 
torpedoing of the Hesperian was “received with ap- 
plause” by afew persons. “Friends of Peace,’’ forsooth! 
If that society needs a book-plate, let them put on it a 
lion and a lamb—one visible and the other invisible. 
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Letters to the Editor. 
Isles of Shoals Purchase Fund. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


The Young People’s Committee, appointed last July 
to work for the purchase of Star Island, organized Septem- 
ber 18, with Miss Mary Lawrance as chairman, Rev. 
Mr. Wellman as secretary, and Miss Minnie Packard as 
treasurer. Other members are Mrs. Otto Lyding, Miss 
Margaret Sayward, Miss Caroline Carter, and the writer. 
The duty of this committee is to co-operate with the 
Campaign Committee in arousing activities among the 
younger people. It was decided to hold a fall rally, 
October 16, with Miss Sayward in charge. 

Quincy reports a successful dance held last month; 
Cohasset raised $40 by holding a very delightful lawn 
party; the ice-cream party conducted by Mrs. Law- 
rance netted $75 (a great success, due to such cordial 
hospitality and blessed by a perfect day); Miss Lawrance 
has earned well over $50 by her dancing-classes—and 
so it goes! 

The subscriptions are coming in slowly. Providence 
has subscribed about $1,000. Some persons are planning 
gifts to the Fund in the form of memorials to Shoalers 
who loved the blessed Isles, but who have now passed 
away,—truly a very beautiful way to perpetuate our 
meetings. 

I write this letter, Mr. Editor, that all your readers 
may know this movement is under way with a vim and 
vigor that augurs well. But we need many, many more 
to ‘‘get down and dig.” As soon as it is seen that each 
one is doing his or her bit, then we can approach those 
who, we hope, will and are able to give the larger sums. 
Let every one carry out those good resolutions made last 
summer—as well as many summers before. 

I hope that a man well-versed and well-known in 
financial circles will act as treasurer of our Campaign 
Committee. Until then I will gladly accept both money 
and ideas. We are going to buy Star Island! 

CarL B. WETHERELL. 


20 Alden Road, 
WATERTOWN, MAss. 


The Cause of the War. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I have read with deep interest the various articles 
published in the Register on the many-sided problems of 
war and peace. But, from my point of view, no writer 
therein has yet touched the age-lasting cause of war; and 
until we learn the actual cause of war and the remedy for 
it we are simply beating the air. We are like children in 
the marketplaces, as Jesus suggested, piping and mourn- 
ing and dancing, and no man heeds our call or is awak- 
ened by our protest, as the case may be. And why? 

The ‘‘markets,”’ when broadly interpreted, should seem 
to give the key to the whole perplexing problem. It is 
the desire for and the scramble after markets, in the last 
analysis, which have been the ruling motives in all the 
wars of history. It is the love of dominion and the pride 
of estate with the emoluments growing out of conquest 
which fire the sensuous souls of men to kill and burn and 
destroy. For, if society were organized on the broad 
basis of justice and brotherhood, if all men had an equal 
opportunity to their full social share of what they pro- 
duce, and if these opportunities were based on free access 
to the land, it is self-evident that the real bone of conten- 
tion should be eliminated from the civic life of the na- 
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tions, and the growing tendency should make for larger 
life, peace, and prosperity. Opportunities should thus 
be so near at hand, and the pursuits of peace so abundantly 
satisfying, that men should scarcely dream of war and 
conquest. Intensive pursuits should so instruct and in- 
spire the minds of men that there should be no moving 
cause for mere extension of territory. Riches should then 
be discovered in every foot of soil, in the bowels of the 
earth, in the fields and forests, in sea and in air, and the 
heavens should distil their beneficent blessings upon the 
brotherhood of the nations. 

And this should be the divine democracy for which all 
nations and kindreds and tongues have sighed and vainly 
sought, but have not attained—not yet. They have 
indeed set up many idols of government, called empires, 
kingdoms, democracies, and so on, but with neither the 
genius nor spirit of the divine purpose in the individual 
and social life of mankind. And is it not almost supreme 
folly on the part of American citizens, in any worthy and 
abiding sense, to hold up before other nations our attempt 
in the direction of democracy, to applaud ourselves as an 
example to other nations, while the thunders of distress 
and conflict and war are rumbling within and all around 
us? We have indeed achieved much as compared with 
some other nations, but many of our achievements have 
not been based upon the solid rock of human nature and 
human need. 

The time has now come for sober thought—even for 
deep humiliation—and for the reconstruction of our de- 
mocracy (?) upon the principles of equal rights, social jus- 
tice, and spiritual zdeals. Man himself is the ideal goal. 

J. A. BALDRIDGE. 

OKLAHOMA, OKLA. 


Che Pulpit. 


General Conference Sermon, San Francisco, 
August 24, 1915. 


REV. SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


In the name of our God we will set up our banners.—PSALM xx. 5. 


When you watch religion at work you find it inter- 
preting itself as a moral law, when you study religious 
thought you find it defining itself as a theology, but 
when you get at the heart of religion you find it a march- - 
ing-song. 

Morality may be as cold as the snow of the Sierras, 
and theology as dry as the dust of the desert, but the 
deep secrets of religious experience utter themselves, in 
so far as they are expressible at all, rhythmically,—in 
poetry, in music, in the pulse and thrill of a common 
purpose and resolution. It is in the great hymns rather 
than in the arguments of the theologians or the precepts 
of the moralists that the unities and verities of faith 
are expressed. They record the universal experiences. 
‘They express the feelings and emotions that precede and 
outlast our philosophies, that lie back of all our efforts 
for personal or social righteousness, that breathe in the 
true worship of the churches of every name and lineage. 
I should fail in my duty did I not first of all express our 
gratitude to you, Sir [Dr. Hosmer], as pre-eminently the 
interpreter of the liberal faith and the higher patriotism 
through the gift of imperishable song. 

Shall we not recognize to-night that the essentials of 
our efficiency are not merely knowledge and resources 
and powers, but vision, motive, insight? Shall we not 
realize that, unless we can fill our work full of spiritual 
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fervor, of romance, of chivalry, of the poetry and 
_ pageantry of a marching order, it can have little potency 
‘or permanence? It is in that spirit, with that conviction, 
that I want to-night to bring to you, my fellow-workers, 
the inspiration of the faith that out of infinitely varied 
‘traditions and diverse conditions has wrought us into one 
fellowship, and which again summons us to set up our 
banners in God’s name and fulfil his high commission. 
We are met here under circumstances of time and 
place which are of singular significance. For the first 
time in its history our Conference gathers on the shores 
of the Western Ocean,—the sea that, ever since Balboa 
first descried it from the peak in Darien, has stirred 
those who look out upon it with the spirit of restless 
adventure, never content until they have followed the 
course of the setting sun. Before you stretch those 
horizons of mystery and behind you rise the ridges of the 
Sierras,—the mountains that search our hearts with the 
sense of the illimitable, and bring to us sacraments of 
power beyond our understanding. 

We are met in a city whose very name is synonymous 
with indomitable fortitude; that, swept by earthquake 
and fire, has risen from its ashes into even more vigorous 
life; that has given to all the world a shining illustration 
of American skill, optimism, and unconquerable pluck. 
No one can live here, even for a short time, without 
thinking better of himself, of his country, and of human- 
ity, because of the unparalleled achievements of the 
people of San Francisco. 

We are gathered, too, in a church and in the welcoming 
hospitality of a company of our fellow-Christians whose 
traditions are of the noblest, and whose patient continu- 
ance in well-doing illustrates the essential efficacy of the 
faith we profess. Here inspiring memories cluster about 
us. Here we are compassed by a cloud of witnesses 
bidding us be strong in our day and generation to lift 
up our banners and to quit us like men. The winsome 
brilliancy, the patriotic passion of Starr King greet you 
here; the manly dignity, the impressive and never-to- 
be-forgotten spiritual power of Horatio Stebbins,—the 
steady zeal in all public-spirited activities of the men and 
women who walked and worked with them,—salute 
you. ‘This place speaks to all who enter here of the in- 
estimable influence of a simple, rational, and cheerful 
faith. 

And we are met, too, at the close of the first half- 
century in the organized life of this Conference. I 
cannot venture to believe that there are many here whose 
memories run back to the days when the Conference 
was young, but we shall fail to rightly estimate our 
present obligations if we neglect to remember our good 
inheritances. What unnumbered minds and _ willing 
hands have contributed to our privileges! What unseen 
influences have shaped our destinies! The hopes and 
fears, the toils and sacrifices of two generations live in 
us. By them we are carried along,—on them we are 
uplifted. The worth of any movement such as ours can 
be judged by the quality of its representative leaders. 
This Conference has no reason to shrink from that test. 
It is sometimes said that a democratic form of govern- 
ment, in church or state, levels down rather than up, 
and produces a dull uniformity of mediocrity. The 
remarkable variety of power and serviceableness dis- 
played by the representative Unitarians whose names 
are associated with the administration of this Conference 
is a sufficient rebuke to that taunt. In the list of your 
presidents are the names of statesmen wise and famous, 
of stanch and fearless reformers, of distinguished jurists 
and men of letters, of public-spirited citizens who have 
exemplified the virtues of a democratic nobility. Insti- 


tutions that can nourish such men have surely some 
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energy that pledges new and increasing usefulness. In 
your name I salute to-night the loyal, genial, magnani- 
mous, and high-minded Unitarian [Mr. Taft] who will to- 
morrow take his place in the honorable succession of your 
presidents. 

But to-night we cannot pause for retrospect. No 
complacent self-glorification will help us. We are still 
a yonder-minded people. To us the next thing is more 
interesting than the last thing. The best things in the 
world are its promises. We do not propose to rest 
content with the achievements of our founders. They 
but pointed us to the forward-stretching way that leads 
to new attainment. ‘The divine gift is ever the instant 
life that receives and uses and recreates and transmits. 
The results to which in our fifty years of organized life 
we have attained are but tools wherewith to shape a larger 
destiny. The very spirit that was in our founders 
bids us be brave and faithful, neither deluded by hope 
of quick and easy victory nor disheartened by the slow- 
ness of our advance. It is their spirit in us that urges 
us to lift up our banners anew and to highly resolve that 
this adventure of self-respecting liberty in religion shall 
not be doomed to disappointment because of our apathy 
or cowardice. 

For we who gather in this Conference all share the 
conviction that has animated earnest men in every age,— 
the conviction that all this human striving and achieving 
has meaning and significance, that it is not blind, aimless 
wandering,—it is all preparation for the nobler human- 
ity that is to be. We all believe in human progress. 
We have faith in human nature and God’s purposes, 
We believe that the real test of the world’s advance is 
not just in the clearing of its forests, the unfolding of 
its hidden treasures, the exploring of its icy fastnesses, 
the redeeming of its arid plains,—these adventures claim 
indeed their own measure of heroism, but the real ad- 
vance is in more permanent things,—the enlightening of 
human minds, the quickening of human sympathies, the 
enrichment of human souls—the things that make for 
the efficiency and happiness of men, women, and children. 
So to-night we would look, out beyond the brief ambitions, 
the trivial triumphs of our little environment, and look, 
oh, so far beyond them all, for the lights shining from the 
towers of the City of God. We know that, if ever we 
are to win our way to the gates of that City, it must be 
through battles compared to which our material and 
temporal victories are but child’s play. For the shelter 
and reward of that City are not for those who have won 
fame, but for those who have learned humility; not for 
the self-assertive, but for the self-forgetful; not for those 
who have won the world as a prize, but for those who 
have overcome the world. 

It may be that we cannot endure these tests, that the 
struggle will prove too severe and too long-lasting for 
our limited resources, that we must see our banners 
overthrown. It is no gospel of self-indulgence that I 
would preach to you. I bid you endure hardness as 
good soldiers of Christ. I bring to you no prophecies or 
assurances of coming triumph. There are many per- 
plexities and problems that baffle our endeavor. But we 
who have taken pure Christianity for our watchword, 
who have dared to break with established orthodoxies 
and hierarchies, who have tempted failure in a great 
experiment of religious freedom, have no right to com- 
plain of these things. The Unitarians have chosen to 
be the pioneers of the Christian army. ‘They have sought 
the place of honorable danger, and now they must not 
shrink from the perils of the service. The appeal of 
our endeavor is to the spirit of chivalry, and not to any 
expectation of great and rapid outward success or popu- 
lar applause. Our pioneer service offers no place for those 
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who are afraid of the risks, or who count the costs, or 
who seek ease and safety and personal rewards. It is 
for those who love high adventure and who are eager 
to follow truth wherever it leads. Our warfare is for 
those who do not dread misrepresentation and unpopu- 
larity, but who dread only playing the traitor to their own 
best dreams and visions. 

Religious pioneers must indeed have that inflexible 
quality of soul that rises superior to all fear of failure and 
every form of obloquy. They must have the cheerful 
optimism of men who set before themselves clear, un- 
selfish aims, and who represent permanent principles. 
The moral and spiritual inertia of men makes the task 
of religious reform the test of heroic tenacity. Our 
motto must still be that of the Liberator: “I am in 
earnest. I will not equivocate, I will not retreat a single 
inch; and I will be heard.” 

But I would not over-emphasize the difficulties or 
perils of our commission. Give wings to memory and 
imagination and realize into what alliances we enter when 
we lift up our banners in the cause of freedom, truth, 
and righteousness. We set ourselves at once in co-opera- 
tion with all the democratic impulses that have worked so 
potently in the civilized world during the last fifty years, 
and whose achievements are even now being submitted 
to the dread arbitrament of war,—a war which must 
decide, let us hope for all time, where divine right is: 
whether in government by force of arms or by accident 
of birth, or in government of the people, by the people, 
for the people. By every drop of heroic blood in our 
veins, by every thrill of the nonconformist conscience, 
by every word of our prophets, martyrs, and saints, we 
declare ourselves the champions of the law of liberty. 
We organize our religious life upon the principles of pure 
democracy. We affirm that the only government, in 
church or state, that is worthy to endure is that which 
exists not for the benefit of rulers or autocrats, but for 
the service of all. Let but that fundamental truth 
pour in like a flood on the nations of the earth and how 
all inhuman tyrannies, all abominable burdens of mili- 
tarism, all lust of conquest, all selfish and corrupt self- 
seeking, all appeal to fear and force, would be swept away. 
Progress in liberty is the real key to history. Growth in 
freedom has been the motive and result of the age-long 
conflicts of men. Soldiers of Freedom,—lift up your 
banners! 

And is it not the same with our battles for truth, for 
plain sincerity, for straightforward honesty in matters of 
religion? Again we find ourselves in alliance with the 
virile and progressive influences, not only of modern 
thought, but also of modern industry. A commerce 
conducted on a system of credit requires of business men 
plain dealing and strict honor. A contract is a contract 
and must be lived up to. The habit of too many of 
the ecclesiastics of our day, of reading strange meanings 
into plain words, of making the old creeds say things 
they were never meant to say, of trying to stretch 
medieval formulas so as to make them express modern 
ideas, does not go in the business world. ‘The standards 
of commercial honor are on the whole higher than the 
standards of ecclesiastical honor. The trimmers of the 
religious world, the men who eat the liberal cake and 
’ expect to enjoy the orthodox credit, the men who are 
trying to make the old bottles hold the new wine, are 
in a tragic plight. Happy are we that we have no such 
equivocal position, no explanations to make, no impos- 
sible interpretations to suggest! Happy are we that we 
are free to state the truth just as we see it, to deal with 
facts at first hand! We, too, love old associations and 
cherished liturgies and would cling where we honestly 
can to time-honored phrases and customs, but most of 
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all we love truth, and to us an honest doubt is a more 
honorable thing than a hollow profession of belief. 

How closely, too, we find ourselves in co-operation 
with all the vital tendencies of the educational life of 
our day. What is the demand that is made in ever more 
imperative tones in our schools and colleges, in the 
educational conferences of this very week? It is the de- 
mand that knowledge. shall be applied to the problems 
and needs of daily life, the demand that truth shall be 
made useful and serviceable. The pride, the exclusive- 
ness, the pedantry of learning must be swept away. 
Knowledge is not to be the luxury of a special class; 
it is to be the servant of all. Scholarship must no longer 
be like a snowbank on the mountain-side, conscious of 
the locked-up fertility within it, but concerned only for 
its own preservation. That snow must melt on the 
hillside and come down in the spring freshets, that its 
richness may enrich the valleys. Truth must be set 
free and it must be made applicable. To serve, however 
humbly, in such an endeavor is to have a part in estab- 
lishing the Kingdom of God on the earth. Unfurl your 
standards, Prophets of Truth, and take your place as 
the pioneers of the marching host! 

And is not the same thing true of the battles of 
righteousness? Again we set ourselves in alliance with all 
the eager souls that have dared to imagine that out of | 
social confusion and bewilderment and injustice shall 
come a purer manhood and a better social order. We 
blend our visions of service with all the diviner impulses 
of humanity. In spite of the unspeakable tragedies that 
fill our thoughts in these terrible days, we cannot believe 
that the world has gone backward. More than ever is 
it not demonstrated that not in the clash of iron and the 
roar of howitzers, not in armed might, but in forbearance, 
in unselfish devotion, in brotherly love, man comes 
really to completeness? When in our homes and hearts, 
in our cities and nations, out of the turmoil of our im- 
perfect living, there shall come the conviction that in 
the disinterested devotion of each man to the good of all, 
each losing himself in self-forgetfulness, to find himself 
in the unconscious growth of his own true manhood, then 
is the Kingdom of God at hand. Champions of Righteous- 
ness and Peace, lift up your banners in the name of God! 

“Tn the name of God,’’—there is the central impulse 
and significance of our decision. ‘There is what differen- 
tiates our endeavors from those of many of our fellow- 
workers for freedom and honesty and social justice who 
are fain to do the best they can without that great 
dynamic. Men have often done brave deeds for the 
sake of great causes, but, even if they themselves would 
not acknowledge it, was not their devotion really the 
response of their spirits to the challenge of the Infinite 
Spirit that made the cause great? When we see a man, 
all unregardful of himself, going resolutely up to the 
battles of the coming kingdom of freedom and righteous- 
ness, we know, whether he is aware of it or not, that he 
is going in the strength of the Lord and in hisname. Day 
by day he discovers possibilities and powers not bounded 
by life’s circumstances. ‘Then comes to him the widening 
vision, the experience of the inner light, the sense of a 
power not himself that fights by his side,—those reveal- 
ing moments when deep calls unto deep and a man knows 
even as he is known. It is a true saying that “the 
heroism of a great conviction always proves in the end 
to be the heroism of a great communion.” 

Of course I know perfectly well—every minister here 
knows—how impossible it is to communicate these 
inspirations in words. ‘The ineffable things of life refuse 
to be phrased. In the inner chamber of each man’s 
spirit there is perforce a silence. It is not hard to describe 
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human souls—honor, justice, love—are all beyond the 
power of expression. ‘The sense of honor is not to be 
imparted by reasoning or explanation, for honor is one 
of the last things mentioned among really honorable 
men. It is easily enough recognized in others by those 
who possess it, but if it is asserted or claimed it is lost. 
How helpless are words to utter love! If you have ever 
told half the love that floods your heart it must be pretty 
shallow. And if that law of silence holds in all these 
higher human relationships, how much more is it true 
of the eternal verities! The sense of conscious com- 
munion with God is easily destroyed by speech. When 
we deal with such matters we but darken counsel with 
our words. The deepest things are felt, not heard. 
. I make, then, no apology for my inability to clearly define 
what I passionately feel. I cannot put the tremendous 
but still mysterious experience of spiritual communion 
into a sentence or a headline. If we must say only plain 
things, then we must needs say pretty small things. 
That is just the everlasting difficulty with creeds and 
the formulas of dogmatic theology. They attempt 
impossible definitions. They deal with the infinite as 
if it could be compressed into a sentence. They con- 
fine what is essentially a free spirit in inelastic forms. 
No, I shall not even try to describe or explain this in- 
visible spiritual telegraphy, but of the fact of such potent 
communion there is not the slightest doubt. 

Ah, my friends, if in this day of your striving you grow 
weary atid faint, remember that the life of a soul that 
fights its battles in the name of God is circled by an 
horizon that its most daring dreams have never scanned. 
Remember your unseen spiritual allies. Recall the 
splendid Old Testament story of how the enemies of 
Israel compassed about the undefended and unsuspecting 
city, and of how the servant of Elisha, going forth in 
the early morning, discovered that beleaguering host, 
“and he cried unto Elisha, ‘Alas, my master! what shall 
we do?’ And the man of God answered, ‘Fear not: for 
they that are with us are more than they that are against 
us. And Elisha prayed, and said, ‘Lord, open his eyes, 
that he may see.’ And the Lord opened the eyes of the 
young man; and he saw: and, behold, the mountain was 
full of horses and chariots of fire round about Elisha.” 

Oh, you are not fighting just for that little patch of 
trampled sod beneath your feet, where the grass and 
flowers have been beaten into common dust: you are 
fighting for the rights and liberties of the coming genera- 
tions, for the everlasting truth, for the ideals that will 
never cease to inspire progressive civilization. Get, then, 
the assurance of the master-motive. Realize that these 
battles are not just your battles, they are God’s battles. 
* Win the conviction that this work of ours is capable of 

forwarding not merely human interests but divine plans, 

that it is a necessary step between creative purpose and 
consummation. Win the consciousness that God needs 
you, that he needs your petty energy in the unfolding 
of his will. It is in that co-operation with divine powers 
that we shall find the strength that will help us to lift 
truth out of the darkness in which vain speculations and 
cruel dogmas have plunged it, and souls out of the depths 
into which human selfishness and brutality have thrust 
them. ‘There is the confidence that will gird us with 
patience, that will kindle our zeal, that will send us out to 
the jocund fray. oy 

Shall we not thus accept our high commission? Shall 
we not each one of us feel to-night the touch of that 
sword of the spirit that gives us our knighthood? Shall 
we not pledge our troth again each to the other to do and 
dare, take upon ourselves the vows of our chivalry, lift up 
our banners, and set ourselves to march together toward 

_ the lights of the City of the Eternal King? 
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Father Divine, now make us to be strong in Thee and 
in the power of Thy might. Gird us with the whole 
armor of our God, that we may be able to stand in the 
evil day. Let Thy word appear unto Thy servants and 
Thy glory unto their children. Let something of the 
beauty of the Lord our God go with us as we go and 
establish Thou the work of our hands upon us—yea, the 
work of our hands establish thou it. Amen. 


Spiritual Life. 


To hope and not to be impatient is really to believe.— 
Meredith. 
wd 


By despising himself too much, a man comes to be 
worthy of his own contempt.—A miel. 


ws 


We would willingly have others perfect, and yet we 
amend not our own faults.——Thomas 4 Kempis. 


od 


Faith is being, not guessing, and the holding of immortal- 
ity and immortal depth of life—J. Brownlee Brown. 
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A great mind enables a man to maintain his station 
with honor, so that he only makes use of what he meets 
in his way, as a pilgrim that would fain be at his journey’s 
end.—Seneca. 

uf 

I think beauty is truthfully the expression of hope, 
and that is why it is so enthralling, because while the 
heart is absorbed in its contemplation, unconscious but 
powerful hope is filling the breast—Kichard Jefferies. 


Why Do Liberals Remain “Orthodox”? 


THEODORE D. BACON. 


Ill. THe Practica, PROBLEMS INVOLVED. 


.The preceding article endeavored to set forth that, in 
consequence of its historical origin, Unitarianism has 
been chiefly a religion for the Once Born, as James calls 
them, especially for those of an intellectual rather than 
emotional type of mind. In our endeavor to provide 
for them, and in our consequent neglect of regeneration, 
in order to avoid the excesses of Calvinism, we have been 
carried into a position whose significance we have hardly 
realized. 

It is not, I believe, too much to say that we have run 
counter not only to modern scientific inquiry, but, in a 
measure, to what we have regarded as the greatest and 
most heroic steps in religious progress, back even to the 
earliest records of our religious development. In the 
excess of our opposition to Calvinism we have been carried 


‘into opposition to all Puritanism, and furthermore to 


Protestantism in the very point of its protest against 
Catholicism, to Christianity in its protest against Phari- 
saism and paganism, and even back of that to the Old 
Testament prophets in their demand for personal right- 
eousness as the only salvation for Israel. ‘This is a very 
sweeping statement, but it can, I believe, be substantiated. 
Let me suggest the outline of the evidence in a few words. 

So far as Puritanism is concerned the case is so plain 
as to make demonstration almost tautological. The 
fundamental purpose of the movement was to purify the 
Church of England ‘‘in head and members,” and to se- 
cure a regenerate church. The Pilgrims in Holland and 
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at Plymouth differed from the other Puritans in that 
they despaired of such a fundamental reformation of the 
Anglican Church, and therefore separated themselves 
from it in order to form one which should be composed 
of the regenerate only. When the Puritans came to 
Salem and Boston they found that the point of difference 
between them and the Separatists had vanished in the 
distance, and that they were essentially at one in faith 
and practice. 

It was on this account that Arminianism, which was 
the precursor of Unitarianism, was regarded with such 
suspicion, as tending to prelacy and popery. It was no 
more than a tendency to make conversion an easier 
process, and to look with more tolerance on those who 
made no claim to such an experience; but to the stricter 
Puritans it seemed like the entering wedge to open the 
door to the unregenerate, which they regarded as the 
fundamental evil of both popery and prelacy. 

In the case of the Reformation, the fact is almost 
equally obvious. Luther’s fundamental objection to in- 
dulgences was that they offered salvation at a less price 
than the regeneration of the whole man. His objection 
to the Catholic Church may be expressed in the same 
way. ‘The watchword of the Reformation, salvation by 
faith, was intended to express this idea of the need of 
personal regeneration. The definition led to many 
logical subtleties, but it was never intended to stand for 
mere intellectual belief, and never was so understood by 
earnest religious leaders, however severe their orthodoxy. 

If we turn from Luther to Paul, his great Scriptural 
teacher, the same idea stares us in the face. He had 
power and courage to burst the bonds of the Jewish law 
only because he had found a personal regeneration in 
freedom from them after he had vainly sought it within 
their limits. The great attractive power which Chris- 
tianity had for the pagan world was that it offered a 
personal salvation by means of regeneration. The ethnic 
religions in all their variety had this in common, that they 
were national rather than personal. The need of a more 
personal religious life had been long felt among those 
under the influence of Greek civilization, and the break- 
down of nationality in the great Roman Empire empha- 
sized the insufficiency of a merely national religion. 

In the case of Jesus himself the matter may not be 
equally apparent at first glance, but a little consideration 
will show it to be equally fundamental. His first preach- 
ing, according to Mark, was ‘‘The kingdom of God 
is at hand: repent ye, and believe in the gospel.’’ ‘There 
are a number of similar statements, as for instance that 
he was not come to call the righteous but sinners to re- 
pentance. But the most comprehensive thing is that 
his whole preaching is centred in the kingdom of God, 
which he conceived as a kingdom of the regenerate. 
His whole teaching may be summed up as a description 
of what is implied in the regenerate life. To the unre- 
generate his teaching is impracticable, or even uncompre- 
hensible. If we put it a different way, and say that his 
desire was to impart to others the life which he himself 
knew, as one writer has recently expressed it, it all comes 
to the same thing so far as this particular point is con- 
cerned. 

With regard to the Old Testament prophets it is only 
necessary to say that the foundation of all their teaching 
was the necessity of individual righteousness, as con- 
trasted with the national idea of securing the favor of 
God through sacrifice and conformity to certain rules of 
national conduct. In this there lies the germ of the idea 
of regeneration. More is not claimed. 

It would be untrue to the conception of regeneration 
not to say something concerning that aspect of it from 
which we have hitherto turned aside, namely, the idea 
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that it is not simply man’s act, but God’s as well. It is 
the feeling of those who have most deeply experienced 
this change that it is something beyond the power of 
their unaided will. ‘Those who have come into the new 
life with little or no struggle feel that it is a matter with 
which their will has had little to do. It is something 
which has grown within them, a divine life of which they 
are a part, but which is also God’s life working within 
them. 

Those who have passed through great struggle have 
testified to the same thing with even greater emphasis. 
They have striven, perhaps many times, to make a com- 
plete dedication of themselves, but have failed, miser- 
ably as it seems to them. ‘Then sometime, perhaps 
without apparent effort on their part, a change is brought 
about. ‘The new life enters into them, and they feel that 
they are new men, a new creation, as Paul calls it. We 
may explain this psychologically by showing the various 
impulses working within them, the one group for a while 
holding control until another group which has hitherto 
failed to become dominant suddenly rises to permanent 
mastery. ‘This psychological explanation I believe to 
be true, but it does not, as it seems to me, by any means 
exclude the idea of divine co-operation. I do not mean 
to imply any so-called Special Providence, but, if we 
have any belief in an indwelling God, surely this is one 
of the most evident manifestations of the working of the 
divine spirit within us. May we not go so far indeed 
as to say that until men come to some sort of conscious- 
ness of the ‘‘something not ourselves” within us which 
“makes for righteousness” their dedication to the new 
life has not been achieved? 

In speaking of this permanent mastery of the self by 
the group of impulses which we call the new life we must 
make certain concessions. It does not imply that such 
mastery is complete and without a break. It is not unlike 
that which naval writers refer to as the mastery of the 
sea. ‘This does not exclude occasional inroads of the 
enemy, which may be injurious and humiliating, but 
it does mean that the general control of the sea is main- 
tained, and that the enemy is unable to contend on 
even terms with the nation holding such mastery. 

If all this be true, as I earnestly believe, or even if 
it be true in some measure, it cannot but imply a con- 
siderable change in our religious methods and in our 
way of looking at the religious life. The first suggestion 
may be that in accepting such ideas we should be im- 
perilling our intellectual freedom and integrity. Should 
we not be committing ourselves to a miraculous concep- 
tion of the religious life, to a set of outworn dogmas, 
especially with regard to the saved and the unsaved, 
our escape from which is our chief claim to distinction? 

It is natural enough that any drawing near to “ortho- 
dox”’ conceptions with regard to these matters should 
arouse such fears, but I cannot see that there is any 
ground for them. If the reader will look back over 
what he has read, he will not, I think, find any such 
irrational statement set forth. We shall be just as 
free as ever to seek truth wherever we may find it, un- 
bound by creed or dogma. It may be that a new sense 
of the importance of the divine working in the soul 
would give us a greater sense also of the importance of 
religious thought, and a somewhat lessened sense of our 
superiority in that realm; but I am not convinced that 
this would be to our disadvantage. 

From a practical point of view the first result would be 
a deeper sense of the need of bringing those affiliated 
with us to a permanent religious dedication of them- 
selves together with a sense of the divine life abiding 
within them, not merely as an occasional welling up in 


consciousness of some generous emotion or impulse, — 
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‘but as an underlying reality, sustaining them in their 


religious life. 

In furtherance of this idea, special services for the 
awakening of the spiritual life may be found to have 
great value. Dr. Crothers has suggested services of this 
kind, and it may be that a number of such may shortly 
be arranged for. They would naturally have a very dif- 
ferent tone from those conducted by Billy Sunday, but 
they would largely fail of their purpose if no provision 
were made to encourage those interested to come to 
some fundamental decision. 

It may be worth while in passing to say that the 
great objection to the work of this evangelist is not 
simply his use of slang and of irreverent expressions; 
that is but a symptom, though a disagreeable and at the 
same time significant one. The great difficulty is that 
the conversions obtained by such means as he employs 
cannot in the great majority of cases be deep-seated 
enough to be lasting. A man who has been “‘jollied 
along’’ by amusing devices until he gets to ‘‘feeling good”’ 
and then ‘hits the sawdust trail’ along with the crowd 
can hardly be expected to have experienced a profound 
and enduring change in his spiritual life. Billy Sunday 
is often supposed to be hyperorthodox. ‘The difficulty 
which I find with him is that he is not orthodox enough. 
‘There is little danger that we shall be led into such trifling. 

Again, the movement toward church membership will 
receive a new impetus. We shall not be quite so ready to 
invite any one and every one to unite whether he has any 
deep religious purpose or not, but we shall feel the value 
of the church in confirming and strengthening that pur- 
pose once it has been sincerely accepted. This will not 
involve any morbid inquiry into the processes by which 
the individual has come to such a decision, knowing as 
we do how sacred and at the same time how various 
such processes are. Any one who desires will be made 
welcome, unless there is good reason to suspect a lack of 
sincerity, the desire thus to unite being in itself strong 
prima facie evidence of the purpose expressed in the act. 

As a further help in strengthening and confirming the 
spiritual life a liturgical enrichment of our services is 
likely to prove of value. The good to be derived from 
a liturgical service is principally that it enables the con- 
gregation to take a larger part in the service, especially 
in the prayers. We are not easily brought to the use of 
such prayers, but it is in them that the heart of the 
liturgy abides. Taking part in them brings a sense of 
worship to the congregation that the most fervent peti- 
tions offered on their behalf by the minister often fails to 
produce. 

Prayer, indeed, will be likely to gain in significance from 
such a change as has been suggested. With a livelier 
sense of the divine life within the soul, prayer will be a 
greater reality to us as an entrance into communion 
with that life within us and around us. 

From this will follow a greater joy in our religion. 
Joy is a typical accompaniment of conversion, and abides, 
unless overshadowed by some spiritual aberration, as a 
permanent enrichment of the life. It does not seem as 
if Unitarians got a great deal of joy out of their religion; 
if they did they would be more assiduous in attendance 
on its services. ; 

Should such new life come into our churches, there 
would also come with it a new power to reach others. 
. It is, I think, a rare occurrence at present for Unitarian 
preaching, or Unitarian church activity of any kind, to 
reach out and bring into the religious life those who 
are consciously engaged in wrong-doing. We have to 


one get the Methodists, or some other body, to do that for 


us, and then, if they become discontented with Method- 
ism or whatever, we try to show them the beauty of 
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our gospel. But is it not a little humiliating that this 
primary work of ‘“‘saving sinners” should be beyond our 
reach? 

“Sinners’’ have no special predilection for orthodox 
doctrine as such,—they would do without it if they could; 
but they do want something which shall give them a new 
hold on life, and that we seem somehow unable to give 
them. That direct spiritual help which shall strengthen 
them to turn away from the evil in their lives and lay 
hold on the good seems unattainable to them as pre- 
sented by us. If we could but realize the reality of re- 
pentance, of conversion, of regeneration, I cannot but 
believe that we could reach such men with greater power 
than has been known for many years. 

It used to be believed that Arminianism, while more 
kindly and tolerant than Calvinism, was incapable of 
deeply stirring men’s hearts and turning them to re- 
pentance. And indeed in the early eighteenth century, 
as preached by the Anglican clergy, it seemed as if the 
matter were beyond a doubt. But when John Wesley 
came and called men to repentance, though he troubled 
George Whitefield sorely by the laxity of his views, he 
touched men’s hearts and stirred them as men had not 
been stirred for many generations. Is there any reason 
why we should not do the like? 


A Prayer for India. 


Where the mind is without fear and the head is held high; 

Where knowledge is free; 

Where the world has not been broken up into fragments by narrow 
domestic walls; 

Where words come out from the depth of truth; 

Where tireless striving stretches its arms toward perfection; 

Where the clear stream of reason has not lost its way into the dreary 
desert sand of dead habit; 

Where the mind is led forward by thee into ever-widening thought 
and action— 

Into that heaven of Freedom, my Father, let my country awake. 

—Rabindranath Tagore. 


Thomas Ken. 


ALBERT L. WIGGIN. 


How many people who go to church on the Sabbath and 
join in singing the first hymn, the “ Doxology,” or “Old 
Hundred,’’—“ Praise God, from whom all blessings flow,”’ 
—give any thought as to the author of this much-used and 


_grand hymn of praise? 


The author, Thomas Ken, was born at Little Berk- 
hampstead, England, July, 1637. He was the youngest 
son of Thomas Ken, an attorney of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, and a member of an old family, the former 
possessors of Ken Court, or Place, near Yatton, Somer- 
setshire, in England. His mother was his father’s second 
wife, and was the daughter of John Chalkhill, the author 
of a pleasing pastoral entitled ‘“Thealma and Clearchus,”’ 
and a couple of songs which were published in Izaak 
Walton’s ‘‘Compleat Angler.”” He lost his mother when 
he was four years old, but the boy’s great loss was par- 
tially supplied by the care of ‘a good sister, who was the 
offspring of his father’s first marriage. A little later these 
good influences were increased when she became the wife 
of the same Izaak Walton. 

In 1683 Dr. Ken was appointed chaplain of the fleet 
sent, under command of Lord Dartmouth, to destroy 
the fortifications at Tangier. This was completed in 
1684, but the fleet was delayed for the completion of a 
treaty with the Moors for the liberation of Christian 
slaves captured in their piratical expeditions. _ 

The Bishop’s friend, good Izaak Walton, had died about 
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three months before he reached home. His will bears 
testimony to his affection for Dr. Ken in the bequest of 
a ring to be inscribed, ‘A friend’s farewell—I. W., 15 
Dec. 1683.” Dr. Ken did a great deal of good by helping 
the poor, visiting prisons, and sometimes giving his whole 
salary. 

He was at least once arrested and “‘deprived,”’ for dur- 
ing the period in which he lived England passed through 
rather stormy times, as some had not yet learned that 
“education is the safeguard of liberty.”” Dr. Ken was 
consecrated Bishop of Bath and Wells at Lambeth Palace, 
Jan. 25, 1685. He died at Longleat, March 19, 1711, and 
directed that the following epitaph should be inscribed 
over his grave,— 

“May the here interred Thomas, late Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, and uncanonically Deprived for not transferring 
his Allegiance, have a perfect consummation of Blisse, 


both in body and Soul, at The Great Day, of which God 
keep me alwaies mindfull.” 


He wrote many other fine religious poems. 


Is Truth Indifferent? 


REV. JAMES G. TOWNSEND. 


It is not the idea, the dogma, the philosophy, which 
makes religion. It is the spirit, the feeling; it is in the 
attitude of the soul toward life and the world that the 
essence of religion consists. And this posture of the 
soul may be associated with the most diverse and even 
superstitious beliefs. This diversity Maeterlinck has ex- 
pressed in the following illuminating lines: “Encore, 
une fois croire, ne pas croire, cela n’a guére d’importance; 
ce qui en a c’est la loyauté, l’entendue, le disintéresse- 
ment, et la profondeur des raisons pour lesquelles on 
croit, ou pour lesquelles on ne croit point.” 

This passage may be translated in the following words, 
but I fear the exquisite art of Maeterlinck will be lost in 
this rough translation: ‘Again, at one time to believe, 
or at another time not to believe—that is of little im- 
portance; that which is of importance is the loyalty, 
the penetration, the disinterestedness, and the depth 
of the reasons for which one believes, or for which one 
does not believe.” 

Must we conclude, then, that truth is indifferent? By 
no means. We must not make feeling or religious emo- 
tion a substitute for logic, exact thought, science, or phi- 
losophy. Religious emotion or exaltation cannot give 
us right views of the elements of the universe and man’s 
place in it; cannot give us proofs of the existence of deity, 
of the soul’s survival after death, or whether the pro- 
cess of things is moving to an intelligent and beautiful 
goal. Only study, inference, logic, science, and in a large 
sense philosophy, can teach us anything of value on 
these subjects, which all men deem of supreme interest 
and importance. And we must be careful, then, not to 
place intuition above thought, vision above exact computa- 
tion, or prophetic enthusiasm above the deliverances of 
science or philosophy. 

We hear nowadays a great deal of foolishness on this 
matter. Even our greatest thinker, Prof. William 
James, is not free from it in his defence of what he calls 
‘pragmatism.’ And a distinguished clergyman has re- 
cently said: ‘‘Illusions are a higher instrumentality than 
truth in the education of the race. Many things are 
both true and false. It is not the slightest difference 
whether the dogmas or beliefs are true or false.” And 
“it ought to be so, it must be, it shall be,—my belief 
will make it true. An ignorant and uneducated man who 
knows nothing may lead a noble and a true life.” This 


minister implies that ignorance is as valuable as intelli- 
gence, but I would like to ask him if he would make the 
council which controls the government of a great city, 
of ignorant and uneducated men? 

Does not, after all, the stubborn fact persist that error 
remains error, and that it always will be an element of 
weakness? As Schiller said,— 


“Let but an error be hid 
In the stone of the foundation,”’ 


the error is there, and no matter how carefully it may 
be concealed it remains a source of perpetual danger. 
This is so in government, in business, in manufacture, 
in agriculture; and is it not equally true in art, religion, 
and life? It is said in reply that there are false beliefs 
or superstitions in all religions. But it is not the false 
beliefs or superstitions that make the value of these 
religions, but the divine spark, the gold of truth, which 
they contain. The elimination of error always en- 
hances the value of any system of thought or human 
activity. The wise, the intelligent thought adds to 
the value of our lives: the false thought must inevitably 
take something of value from them. There is in my 
mind the conviction that all true knowledge has a real 
worth for us; in other words, the more comprehensively, 
the more intelligently, we understand the universe, 
the better citizens we shall be to the state, and the 
larger, richer, and happier will our own lives become. 

But it is affirmed there can be no exact thought, that 
Euclid has been thrown in ‘“‘the dust-bin,’ that his 
axioms are childish errors,—for example, ‘“‘that parallel 
straight lines may meet if sufficiently produced, that the 
part may be greater than the whole, and that two and 
two may conceivably make five.’”’ Now it may be that 
some of the old landmarks or beliefs will have to go in 
the light of the new knowledge, but the necessity of 
thought and of exactness in thought will never pass 
away. ‘Truth is not Protean, one thing or another. The 
mariner still steers by the stars, and the surveyor still 
trusts to the compass. 

It will of course be granted that truth is not immutable, 
that the truths of to-day may be enlarged or superseded 
by the truths of to-morrow. ‘Truths grow or are made, 
as James said, just as language, government, and wealth 
grow or are made. ‘That is, ‘‘truths become true, are 
made true, by events.” I do not think that in the 
present any more than in the past we come to ultimate 
truths. As the poet says:— 


“Our little systems have their day; 
They are but broken lights of Thee.”’. 


No, truths are not absolute, unconditional, eternal; 
they are discovered. For example, the better in con- 
duct and the simpler and more beautiful in language are 
matters of growth—are made known through the in- 
teractions of our social, mental, religious, and industrial 
experiences. 


‘Life is so old, 
Truth is so new.” 


But, while admitting that truths are ever becoming, 
and recognizing that in. science, in art, in morals, in re- 
ligion there are many systems, yet, notwithstanding, 
we must admit that errors creep into these systems, 
which all intelligent men see are errors, and these errors 
must be expelled or there will come to us endless confu- 
sion and mischief. ‘There are about us certain invariable 
physical and mental realities, certain facts and formulas, 
and our ideas must agree with them if we wish to live 
normal, healthy, and happy lives. 

There are the esthetic, the religious, the imaginative 


elements in our nature, and they have their uses. Iam 
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science and industrial discovery, but I have observed that 
those who employed the imagination did not forget to 
use also hard brain-work. We cannot substitute illusion 
for reality, or religious feeling for stern thinking, in this 
workaday world of ours. 

There has been in our churches a reaction against 
reason, an avowed following of Bergson in his exaltation 
of intuition above thought, and his teaching has been 
made more dangerous by being put in melodious verse. 
No doubt in all great works, and stories, poems, paintings, 
sculptures, buildings, there have been two forces em- 
ployed, the imagination and the reason; but religious 
intuition should not be mistaken for the imagination, 
and the use of the imagination should not militate against 
the legitimate method of truth (or knowledge) that of 
experience, of observation, of analysis, of thought, and 
of legitimate inference therefrom. For after all we are 
thinking beings, and, while we recognize all our instru- 
ments and all our faculties, we should see to it that we 
control them and are not controlled by them. We should 
realize that life and all its problems, moral and economic, 
cannot be settled by intuition or sentiment, but must 
be adjusted by thought, patient, careful thought, im- 
partial, cold, scientific inquiry. It is thought, and 
thought alone, which will discover ways by which social 
areas shall be extended, and labor strengthened and 
made an instrument under the control of the community 
for the promotion of the welfare, not of the few, but of 
the many. It is thought, not chance, not feeling, not 
dreams, which must give us the notion of the right, and 
tell us how we may attain it. 

And this method holds true not only in the social and 
industrial, but also in the religious world. And the 
acceptance of this method is made easy in the Unitarian 
church, for she has always stood for the sanctity of 
the human intellect, and for the perfect freedom of indi- 
vidual thought. The Unitarian church is the one church 
where the minister is not bound by a single thread of 
dogma or authority. And to-day, it seems to me, is 
the golden opportunity of the Unitarian church. Not 
merely to make a denial or criticism of the old dogmas,— 
that grows monotonous,—but to give a truer, more scien- 
tific, more philosophic theory of life and the world. ‘The 
Unitarian church should be our religious Montaigne. 
Montaigne furnished the daily intellectual bread of the 
French peopie for three centuries. It is the mission of 
the Unitarian church, at least in part, to give the people 
their daily intellectual bread, not merely of the life and 
spirit of this world, but of all worlds. 

Criticism, history, and science must be employed. 
The increase of scepticism, silent and avowed, must be 
recognized, and those who ask what the world would be 
without religion, a trust in deity, and a hope of immor- 
tality must be honestly answered. 

We should define the boundary between perception and 
imagination, between thought and intuition. We should 
show that all forms of matter and of mind may be but 
symbols of a larger truth. In my garden the roses, the 
nasturtiums, the calendulas, the zinnias, whisper secrets, 
inspire adorations, and ever preach the gospel of beauty. 
Richard Jefferies saw that by an inward need rock and 
soil break into a riot of grasses and flowers, as though 


even all seemingly dead things were aquiver with aspira-— 


tions. Indeed modern science sees discernment in animals 
and sensibility in plants. 

There must also be the recognition of evil in this 
pluralistic world. Wordsworth’s “Eternal peace abiding 
at the heart of ceaseless agitation’’ or Browning’s “All’s 
right with the world”’ scarcely satisfy. Thackeray tells 


; us that the best men do not draw the great prizes in 
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aware of the great part the imagination has had in 


life; “that we see daily how the false and worthless live 
and prosper, and the dear and young perish untimely.” 
We know that benevolence, noble conduct, is far below the 
Gospel standard, that vice, laziness, intemperance, pov- 
erty, sensuality, neglected wives and children, the ex- 
ploiting of labor, and the concentration of wealth in the 
hands of the few are seen in all lands; but on the 
other hand there are the wonder and beauty of earth, 
its joy and charm, the revelations of our wonderful 
nature with its loveliness of face and figure, there is 
human society culminating in business, friendship, love, 
and marriage, and there are literature, mathematics, 
and science whose discoveries have no limit, searching 
the heart of the earth, and aspiring unto the stars. There 
are ever the pleasure and the charm of thinking, of 
using our powers, and our greatest powers, immeasurably 
surpassing that of eating, drinking, and dressing. 

James believed that the world might be saved, but 
that the only salvation which would come, in parts of 
course, would come ‘‘because some one wished it and 
worked for it.” He said that religious experience ‘‘affords 
proof that higher powers exist and are at work to save 
the world on lines similar to our own.’”’ But only, I 
would say, with our co-operation. We must work each 
in his place. Like Socrates we must make the love of 
truth (as the sculptors of Athens made the love of beauty) 
a religion. 

We may have the gift to see the veiled spirits of truth 
and beauty round about us whom, as Thackeray says, 
“the strongest and most gifted masters compel into 
painting and song’; we may see the splendors of 
nature even if we cannot transfer them to canvas; 
we may love the truth if we cannot make that truth 
articulate; we may add to the stores of our knowledge, 
and, like life, knowledge is of infinite value. None can 
think that real knowledge is a bad thing, or that we can 
have too much intelligence. It is true we no longer be- 
lieve that the most scientific or philosophic formula is 
more than a human invention, or that it is possible to 
make a “transcript’’ literally of the divine mind, but 
we cannot believe that truth or exactness in thought is 
indifferent. 

We can have no sympathy with the disparagement 
of the human intellect, and do not think that the great 
awakening of a new interest in philosophy, “which is 
so striking a phenomenon at the present day,’’ is neces- 
sarily a prelude to a larger scepticism. May we not 
rather believe that the present intellectual renaissance, 
as it has been in the past, may be a prelude to a deeper 
religious life? 

“And Truth, though new, 
Is strong and free, 
For Truth expands 
To infinity.” 
JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 


“Lights Out. Good-night.” ; 


(Lines written on the death of General Sherman, by Charles H. Adams, editorial- 
writer on the Hartford Courant, read at Mr. Adams’s funeral.) 


The strenuous day is past; 
The march, the fight. 

The bugle sounds at last. 
Lights out. Good-night. 


The sky is white with stars; 
The tents gleam white. 

Tired captain from the wars, 
Sleep through the night. 


Sleep till the shadows take 
Their endless flight; 

Until the morning break, 
Good-night! Good-night! 
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Literature. 


Summer in London. 


Oh, the noise of Piccadilly—its rumble and its roar! 

A tidefof life’s broad ocean surging toward the shore. 

Who once has listened, ever can hear its long refrain 

With haunting echo drowning or dirge or flaunting strain. 

Who heeds it, in his vision may see a world-throng pass— 

And over_there the Green Park with laughing lad and lass; 

While weary men and women and careless youth go by, 

Where windows glow and glitter, and on the evening sky 

A crescent moon is watching the laughing lass and lad. 

The long, warm London twilight! Happy they are, though 
sad. 

With kiss and tear they are parting. ’Tis late—the rush 
and roar— 

The life of Piccadilly is waning—is no more. 


Ah, the dark, the cold, the stillness of the trenches in the 
night, : 

Where freezing men are crouching in the lull before the 
fight. 

Then for one the calm is broken by the rumble and the roar 

Of far-distant Piccadilly, and in dreams, as oft before, 

He sees her who wept at parting. What was that? A 
whining shell? 

Once a man—that huddled horror! He was smiling as he 
fell. 


Summer has returned to “London. Now the Green Park 
gleams anew. 
Cheers and tears together mingle—but the breaking heart 


beats true. 

Blare of trumpet!—blood and firel—so her hero marched 
away. 

Happy lad and lass they parted—now the pitying sky is 
gray. 


Blood and fire! Through its heroes shall a nation live again. 
Blare of trumpet! But in silence aching hearts must bear 
their pain. 
Ah, the stillness of the trenches, ah, the rumble and the roar! 
Cheers and tears by England offered for the lads who come 
no more. 
—Helen Leah Reed, in the Boston Transcript. 


Reviews. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. By Oscar W. 
Firkins. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.75—In the publication of Prof. 
O. W. Firkins’s new Life of Emerson we 
probably have the most important literary 
event in this line of writing since the publi- 
cation of the Emersonian Journals. The 
qualities demanded in a good biographer are 
almost as exacting as those imperative in a 
good translator of poetry. ‘The ideal biog- 
rapher, or translator of poetry, should re- 
mind us pleasantly of Ruskin’s saying, that a 
man is appreciated only by his equals or his 
superiors. In the case of Emerson’s biog- 
rapher this is a high and well-nigh hope- 
less expectation. Yet Emerson has been 
much more fortunate than most famous 
men in all his biographers, and in this latest 
one his good fortune still attends him. So 
discriminating, creative, and poetic is Prof. 
Firkins’s work that it would rivet one’s 
attention even were it the study of some one 
totally unknown to the reader. But when 
all these qualifications are brought to a sub- 
ject already teeming with natural and in- 
duced interest, the result is one of the most 
delightfully suggestive and penetrating 
studies that illuminate the records of bio- 
graphical literature. Again and again the 
Professor’s epigrams, figures, and philosophy 
quite match those of Emerson himself. 
Witness these excerpts from the many 
felicities which abound in his pages: ‘‘The 
good genius which brought together Carlyle 
and Emerson for a day benignly parted them 
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upon the morrow; they separated before the 
inevitable dissonances had time to emerge, 
and the trusty Atlantic Ocean mounted guard 
upon their friendship.”” Another bit from the 
description of Emerson’s Concord home 
illustrates from another angle the meta- 
phorical accuracy of the author’s diction: 
““To the north the peaks of Wachusett and 
Monadnock arose, as noble terminals of the 
fair demesne of which his eyes held the 
suzerainty.”” Even in a review it seems 
almost literary larceny to cull more of the 
rhetorical blossoms from this volume. Yet 
one may offer the plea that the offence is as 
venial as picking a blossom or two from an 
apple-tree covered* with masses of fragrant 
bloom. With a good conscience, therefore, 
one may offer a couple more of these 
blossoms, the first from a paragraph on The 
Dial: ‘The suicidal suggestion had been 
made to call the magazine The Transcenden- 
talist, but Alcott, tactful for once, had inter- 
posed with the not infelicitous substitute 
The Dial, and averted what would have 
been in effect the drowning of the child 
in the baptismal font.’’ Another of these 
blossoms the reader will find after this quo- 
tation from Literary Ethics: ‘When you shall 
say, ‘As others do, so will I; I renounce, I am 
sorry for it, my early vision; I must eat the 
good of the land and let learning and roman- 
tic expectations go until a more convenient 
season,’—then dies the man in you; then once 
more perish the buds of art and poetry and 
science, as they have died already in a 
thousand thousand men.” In the same key 
follows the author’s epitome of the passage, 
“The passing bell of a dead soul has seldom 
been tolled more impressively.”’ The chap- 
ters under the title ‘““The Harvest” are espe- 
cially rich in the fresh fertility of their sug- 
gestion and interpretation. Many critics of 
Emerson excite in the reader a hopeless exas- 
peration, such as one might feel in watching 
aman try to measure Lake Superior with a 
pint-cup. But this volume spares us the 
pain of such an experience, giving us, on the 
contrary, the glad assurance that no deepest 
diapason or lightest overtone of Emerson’s 
thought and feeling has escaped the sensi- 
tive inward ear of his latest biographer. 
Paragraph after paragraph rises to the high 
level of the source of its inspiration, and 
many of the characterizations, like “spacious 
and sunny,” would be equally apt descrip- 
tions of the matter and manner of this work. 
Although the author’s critical instinct seldom 
sleeps at its post, the reader finds balm in the 
discovery that Prof. Firkins can turn with 
delightful alacrity from ‘‘beating his deity” 
to the beating of some other beater of that 
same deity. Like a loyal husband who 
sometimes chastises his spouse, he draws the 
line at any promiscuous extension of that 
privilege. Indeed, after telling us that 
Emerson is “‘incorrigibly lovable’ the author 
has won a certain right to be almost as critical 
as he is. On one point, however, doubts 
give one pause. Might it not be misleading 
to one not of the Emersonian fold to read 
that he “could idle” and “pick whortle- 
berries”? When one remembers the vast 
granaries of wisdom which Emerson har- 
vested for the world, and what laborious 
days and scorning of delights it must 
have meant, it is evident that there had 
to be some slackening of mental tension 
between the harvestings, or insanity would 
have followed. No orchard can bear fruit 
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all the year round. Yet it is more than 
probable that even when Emerson was 
picking whortleberries he was also picking 
philosophy between the berries. One may 
likewise surmise that he heroically denied 
himself to a great deal of social intercourse 
in his earlier working years, that he might 
more thriftily give himself to the world. 
So that much which may have been set 
down as aloofness was in reality the most 
Spartan kind of self-control in the larger 
interests of mankind. When his harvests 
were all in, and his conscience permitted it, 
he showed himself (as he always had been) 
one of the most affable and companionable of 
men, as this biography faithfully records. 
In the final chapter of Prof. Firkins’s book, 
° Foreshadowings,”’ a chapter of unique dis- 
tinction and beauty, any doubt concerning 
the author’s estimate of Emerson is dispelled. 
“The world grows,’ writes the biographer, 
“when strength and virtue, muscle and 
brain, courage, prudence, liberality and 
piety, liberty and law, become capable of 
circumscription within the rim of a single 
personality. We wish to suggest that a 
larger arc of the great hoop which we call 
the universe found accommodation in the 
soul of Emerson than in that of almost any 
other known denizen of the planet.” In 
conclusion, the reader is grateful to record 
that, despite the wide and accurate scholar- 
ship apparent in this volume, there is in it 
no suggestion of the barren pedant who 
mistakes the dry dust of erudition for a 
literary atmosphere. Instead, the pages 
are aglow with the vital findings of a poet 
and philosopher of rare insight and charm. 
i. cBaySs 


BELGIum’s AGony. By Emile Verhaeren. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25. 
—Belgium’s glory would have been less 
complete had not two men stood out pre- 
eminently in her supreme hour,—a king 
to lead her, and a poet to sing her. The 
king and poet thus summing up and voicing 
the soul of a people take us back to the dawn 
of history. Verhaeren tells us that when he 
returned from England last autumn to visit 
all that remained of his native country, 
“With an emotion compounded of joy, 
grief, determination, and pride was my 
heart stirred as I saw that little strip of 
Flemish coast.’”’ The poet took with him 
his power of evoking those wind-swept 
dunes of Flanders, the little gray farms, the 
cheerful villages of yesterday clustered 
round their tall belfry. Let us choose a 
picture here and there. ‘‘Nieuport town, 
however, is a place of silence and loveliness; 
a place of little houses, their windows shyly 
curtained, where now and again, as a step 
passes along the street, a hand pushes the 
curtain aside, discreetly curious. The pave- 
ments are uneven, their stones framed in 
grass or moss. The old church in the charm- 
ing square is surrounded with great trees 
which throw their solid circular shadows on 
the ground.” Then, again, ‘““The jewel of 
Dixmude, besides the great square domi- 
nated by an old and splendid church, is the 
Béguinage, a tiny cloistered thing where one 
lives as at the end of the earth. Indescrib- 
able is the air of isolation in this place. The 
old alms-women, not more than three or 


four in the morning, perhaps five or six in 


the afternoon, move slowly across the paths 


of the central enclosure, each one at her = 


Pe 
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- appointed and unvarying hour. Their white 


caps accentuate the gentleness of their faces 
like a peaceful halo. Behind the little win- 
dows other tired and aged women busy 
themselves with the work of their tiny house- 
holds. In the summer they take the air 
sitting at their doorways. In winter they 
sit, seemingly without moving, in their chairs 
before their little fires, their only companion 
an ancient book of prayers. They have 
their treasure and their happiness in the 
regular monotony of their lives. A stretch 
of white wall, a crucifix above the mirror, 
a statuette of some saint upon the mantel- 
shelf, a few straw-seated chairs, each with its 
rush mat in front of it,—these make up the 
modest idea of cleanliness and comfort 
proper to the place.” ‘Think of ‘the world 
forgetting, by the world forgot”’ peace of it— 
stagnation, if you will, And now ruin! As 
Verhaeren says: ‘‘ These little towns only 
asked to live at peace in the sunshine. But 
they have been chosen to endure the noise 
and the terror of great guns.’ Will their 
ancient calm ever return? Or will Verhaeren’s 
vivid picture of them be all that remains of 
their beauty, except a memory and a terror? 
No chapter in the book is more touching 
than that of which the villages of Flanders 
is the theme. For the towns at least, Ver- 
haeren says, there is hope. ‘‘But the vil- 
lages. They have no initiative. To them 
no help comes. ‘Their cry is solitary, and 
dies away unechoed. ‘The cottages are scat- 
tered about the country, barely in commu- 
nication with one another. They are to me 
like little islands of starvation and distress 
looming faintly through the mist. Should 
not those of us who have a real pity for the 
unprecedented disasters which have over- 
taken Belgium bear in mind especially the 
despair of the peasant? His silence covers 
the greatest misery of all.” It is such a 
book as this in its simplicity and beauty, 
vivid with the insight of a poet, fiery with the 
emotion of a man mourning over the dey- 
astation of his country, which will some- 
time bring home to Germany, to the true 
Germany which must exist under this brutal 
welter of hate, pride, cruelty, and fear, the 
crime which has been committed in her name. 
We have spoken wholly of the prose of Ver- 
haeren’s book, for the three untranslated 
poems, hitherto unpublished in book form, 
are far less striking than most of his verse, 
and below the level of his prose in that vol- 
ume. It is by far the most interesting piece 
of literature which the war has yet produced, 
barring a scattered poem or two, and de- 
serves to be read by all who care to get at 
the heart of things underlying the newspaper 
bulletins. EB. S. F. 


MopDERN RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT’S IN INDIA. 
By J. N. Farquhar, M.A. London: Mac- 


millan and Company. $2.50 net.—This book | crime. 


ree 
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comes from a man who for twenty years has 
been a missionary, teacher, and Y. M. C. A. 
lecturer in Calcutta and elsewhere in India, 
and who has given us two or three other 
works on Indian subjects. It is not strange, 
therefore, that he should write, as he does, 
with wide knowledge of his interesting theme. 
I do not know of any other single volume 
that even approximates this as a portrayal 
of what is most significant in the religious 
and social life of the India of to-day, and 
the religious and social changes of the past 
hundred years. The author manifests two 
biasses: he sees all religious men and events 
through the eyes of a Christian, and all 
political events and men through the eyes 
of an Englishman, or an American with 
English sympathies. If he were a native 
of India he would represent some religious 
matters, some social matters, and some politi- 
cal matters distinctly differently. And yet 
it is clear that he tries to be fair and just; 
and to a gratifying degree, a rather surpris- 
ing degree, he has succeeded. He has 
written a really valuable as well as a timely 
and attractive book. Jota 


Literary Notes. 


Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, the well-known 
English Unitarian, has just written a de- 
scription of The Unitarian Movement in Great 
Britain. ‘The author of this most interesting 
and instructive pamphlet says in his preface 
that its preparation was suggested by one 
which the American Unitarian Association 
published several years ago. Dr. Bowie goes 
into details about the organization of English 
Unitarian churches, about the rules govern- 
ing the “‘calling”’ of ministers and the “‘ order 
of service’’ commonly adopted by our English 
brethren, which show certain radical differ- 
ences in form and yet a very deep harmony 
in spirit. Any of our American Unitarians 
who wish to obtain a copy of Dr. Bowie’s 
pamphlet may do so by writing to the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, Essex 
Hall, Essex Street, Strand, London, England. 


The Macmillan Company announce the 
publication of a new book by Jane Addams. 
It is to be one of the volumes in their Standard 
Library, and it is to be called Newer Ideals 
of Peace. If we may prophesy, this book 
by Miss Addams will probably tell the 
American public about her most interesting 
endeavors toward bringing an end to the 
European war. Miss Addams is one of the 
foremost women in America; and whatever 
she says is worth listening to, whether her 
admirers agree with her or not. 


In the October Woman’s Home Companion 
the famous detective William Burns will be- 
gin a series of true stories about women and 
He deals with the good, honest, 
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idealistic, ‘‘every-day’’ mother, sister, and 
wife; and he shows his readers what the 
“every-day’’ woman generally does when 
she suddenly is confronted with the terrible 
news that the man in her family is ‘‘wanted”’ 
by the police. Detective Burns has raised 
a moral issue in the preface to these articles, 
which ought to interest men and women 
alike. 


Dana Estes & Co. have just published 
their hardy annual, The Chatterbox, which 
contains a good deal of excellent juvenile 
verses and stories; and it certainly has a 
most engaging picture on the cover. 


The Putnams, the well-known New York 
publishing-house, will bring out within the 
next week The Sweet-Scented Name, and 
Other Fairy Tales, by Fedor Sologub, edited 
by Stephen Graham. ‘These are fairy-tales 
for children and yet at the same time older 
readers will find great delight in the writings 
of this Russian dreamer, whose literary worth 
ranks with Tchekhof and Remizof. 


Ministers of our denomination will be 
interested to know that the same publishing- 
house is bringing out, as the American repre- 
sentative of the Cambridge University Press, 
a scholarly work by Dr. E. W. Lummis of 
King’s College, Oxford, called How Luke Was 
Written. The author is concerned with the 
Two-Document Theory, with special refer- 
ence to the Phenomena of Order in the non- 
Markan Matter common to Matthew and 
Luke. 


The Publication Department of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association have just brought 
out War and the Breed, by David Starr 
Jordan. ‘This book, says the prefatory note, 
is written to show the relation of war to the 
downfall of nations. It will later be reviewed 
in these columns. 


The Gorham Press of Boston will publish 
later in the autumn a book by Dr. Frederick 
L. Willis, under the title, Alcott Memoirs. 
The book is compiled from papers, journals, 
and memoranda left by Dr. Willis, who 
was a boyhood playmate and companion of 
Louisa Alcott and her sisters. Dr. Willis 
is the father of Edith Willis Linn, whose 
poems are well known to readers of our 
American magazines. Di FG. 


New Books Received. 


. From Litile, Brown & Co., Boston. 
ot Preserving, and Jelly-making. By Janet M. 
Heroic Deeds of American Sailors. By A, F. Blaisdell 

and F. K. Ball. 
Dave Porter at Bear Camp. By Edward Stratemeyer. 
The Scout Law in Practise. By Arthur A. Carey. 
From Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Boston. 
Jean Cabot at the House with the Blue Shutters. By 
Gertrude Fisher Scott. 
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The Dome, 
He Must Dig. 


He wanted a job, and, like every one else, 
He wanted a good one, you know; 
Where his clothes would not soil and his hands would keep 
clean, 
And the salary mustn’t be low. 
He asked for a pen, but they gave him a spade, 
And he half turned away with a shrug. 
But he altered his mind, and, seizing the spade—he dug! 


He worked with a will that is bound to succeed, 
And the months and the years went along. 
The way it was rough and the labor was hard, 
But his heart he kept filled with a song. 
Some jeered him and sneered at the task, but he plugged 
Just as hard as he ever could plug; 
Their words never seemed to disturb him a bit—as he dug. 


The day came at last when they called for the spade, 
And gave him a pen in its place. 

The joy of achievement was sweet to his taste, 
And victory shone in his face. 

We can’t always get what we hope for at first— 

Success cuts many queer jigs, 

But one thing is sure—a man will succeed—if he digs. 

—Selected. 


What the Furniture Truck Taught 
Billy. 


FRANCES BARING. 


Billy and his father were standing on 
the sidewalk in Mattapan Square. That is 
where the trolley-cars start to run in to 
Boston; the distance is about five miles, 
over a smooth straight road. 

“See!” exclaimed Billy. 
the cars just starting now. 

“‘Ves,”’ responded his father, Mr. Hender- 
son. ‘‘We could catch it by hurrying, and 
ride in to Boston. But another will start 
soon.” 

Billy, as he glanced about, seeing every- 
thing, quite as a bright, wide-awake boy of 
seven is likely to do, noticed a heavy fur- 
niture-truck now rolling heavily across the 
square on its way to Boston. ‘‘See that 
big truck!”’ he said. ‘‘What a lot of things 
itcan carry! Ican see chairs, and bedsteads, 
and tables, and stoves, and—well, there is 
almost a houseful of things on it.” 

“Tt must have strong wheels,” suggested 
Mr. Henderson, ‘“‘to be able to carry such a 
heavy load.”’ 

“Why, I think that one truck—an auto- 
truck, they call it, father?’”’— 

“Ves, Billy.” 

“T think that they could put everything 
on for one load.”’ 

“For a small family, I really believe they 
could,” assented Mr. Henderson. 

“But how slowly the truck moves!” re- 
marked Billy. ‘‘There it goes, trundling 
along. I know I could run faster than it can 
go. See that trolley-car, now. How much 
faster it runs than the truck!” 

“Ves, that is so,’”’ agreed Mr. Henderson. 
“T suppose that the trolley-car is now run- 
ning at about ten or fifteen miles an hour, 
while the truck is rolling along at only— 
well, perhaps six or eight miles an hour.” 

Then Billy laughed, and he explained, 
“T was only thinking that, if it were a race 
between the truck and the trolley-car, the 
poor old truck wouldn’t have much chance.” 

His father glanced at him, then he seemed 


‘There is one of 
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to reflect, and presently he said: ‘‘Come, 
Billy. Let’s take this car just starting, and 
see if we can catch up with the furniture- 
truck.” 

“No trouble about that,” declared the 
little boy, laughing. ‘“‘We could get to Boston 
and half-way back before that old auto- 
truck got half-way.” 

“T’m not so sure of that,’ remarked his 
father, quietly, withasmile. ‘‘ Anyhow, let’s 
take the car, Billy, and have a race to Boston 
with the truck.” 

So they took the car, and in a few seconds 
it started; and Billy gleefully pointed out 
to his father how rapidly they were catching 
up with the truck. 

But at that moment the conductor rang 
his bell—one ring—and the motorman slowed 
down, and presently the car stopped; a 
grocer’s man with a basket got on the rear 
platform. Then the conductor rang—two 
bells—and the motorman started the car, 
and it went faster and faster. But when 
Billy looked for the furniture-truck it had 
got a long distance ahead. ‘‘Never mind,” 
he said. ‘We'll catch it in a few minutes.” 

And they did. Nearer and nearer they 
drew to the huge load of furniture and the 
four double wheels under it trundling slowly 
but steadily on; just as they were even with 
it, and going at twice its speed, the conductor 
rang again—ding!—and the car began to 
slow up. 

But the huge furniture-van did not stop, 
neither did it slow up,—it simply kept trund- 
ling and trundling on, like some kind of 
an elephant on wheels; and the trolley-car 
waited for two women and a little girl to get 
on. One of them stopped to ask the con- 
ductor a question about where the car went. 
That delayed things still more; and still the 
furniture-van went rolling steadily on. 

Again the car started, and went faster and 
faster; now they neared the truck; now they 
were even with it; now they passed it; and 
Billy could see two men on the seat in front, 
half-hidden under the huge load of furniture. 

“Ah, I knew we could beat that truck,” 
Billy exclaimed joyfully. ‘‘See! We're leav- 
ing it farther and farther behind; and, you 
know’ — 

At that moment the conductor rang the 
bell—ding!—and the car slowed up. A man 
on the seat in front of Billy wished to get 
off, and the little boy sighed as he thought 
how much the truck would gain on them 
while they were stopping. He even half 
hoped that the man would alight while the 
car was still going,—that would save time; 
but he knew in his heart that this was a 
rash and foolish thing to do. 

Finally the man was clear of the car, the 
conductor rang twice, and off they sped; but 
as Billy looked back he saw that the truck 
had nearly caught up with them; it did not 
go nearly as fast as the car did, but—it kept 
on and on without ceasing. 

So again the race was on, and the truck 
fell behind; now it was nearly a quarter of a 
mile in the rear, so Mr. Henderson told 
Billy. So the boy felt sure that they would 
see very little of that big lumbering thing 
again. But again they stopped,—a man 
and a boy wished to get on,—and hardly had 
they started when they stopped again. It 
seemed to impatient Billy as if the bell rang 
all the time. ‘They were passing through a 
thickly settled district, and people were con- 
tinually getting on and off; and—all the 
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time the furniture-truck kept rolling on 
nearer and nearer. Though the car stopped 
the truck did not; on it rolled, and now it 
was even with the car, now it had slowly 
crept past it. And Billy felt as if he were 
‘an athlete in a real race, and were being 
distanced. 

Again forward. The car started, and 
gathered speed. It caught up with the van 
and passed it. Then again it obeyed the 
conductor’s ring and slowed down. It 
stopped wholly. Billy almost wished to cry 
with vexation as he saw the truck, never 
stopping, never even slowing up, keep stead- 
ily on its way; down an incline in the high- 
way it went, and it went a little faster. 

But what was the matter with Billy’s car? 
Ah, yes. The wheel had slipped off the wire 
overhead, and the conductor was obliged to 
try several times before he could get it back 
on again; the wire seemed to throw off the 
wheel each time it came near settling down. 
Then at last it was on, and the bell rang, 
and away hastened the car, as if to make up 
for lost time. 

But the furniture-truck had been quietly 
busy all through this interval, and now it 
was almost out of sight, far ahead. Still 
the trolley-car was good for ten or fifteen 
miles an hour, as Mr. Henderson had said, 
if—if it did not stop. 

But it did. Two people wished to get off, 
and a few hundred yards farther along two 
other people wished to get on. Then, just 
as Billy caught sight of the furniture-truck, 
far ahead, the car stopped at the “‘car- 
barn,” and a change of “ crews’ was 
in order. ‘Their present motorman and 
conductor alighted, and two new men 
took their places,—and these men took their 
places very slowly; they talked and laughed 
with the men whom they were relieving, 
and Billy chafed and clenched his brown 
little hands, and made some remarks through 
his teeth which his father could not hear. 

After what seemed an age the car started 
once more, but Billy had about lost his in- 
terest in the ‘‘race.’”” The truck was some- 
where ahead, still keeping up its steady 
trundling, not going very fast, but never 
stopping. And now they had come to the 
outskirts of the city. Here it seemed to 
Billy as if somebody wanted to get on or off 
every hundred yards. ‘‘Oh, dear!” he ex- 


claimed. ‘‘This horrid old car! I never 
saw such a car. It just crawls.” 
Mr. Henderson smiled wisely, and as 


they crossed into the crowded streets of the 
city he drew his little boy closer to him on 
the seat, and said softly, kindly: ‘You see, 
Billy, it makes a great difference about the 
stops. If a carriage, or a man,—or a boy,— 
keeps steadily at the work he is doing, he 
will get ahead faster and accomplish much 
more than he would if he moved faster but 
stopped and stopped and got drawn aside 
by other interests. That is the lesson, Billy, 
which I thought we might learn from that 
furniture-truck.” 


A Few Insect Musicians. 


Surely you have heard of them, a band of 
insect musicians. It is a treat. Who are 
they? Why, the crickets and their cousins, 
the grasshoppers, the locusts, and the katy- 
dids. They all carry fine musical instru- 
ments with them wherever they go. So 


a concert or a serenade can be given ata 


bec 


; 
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‘moment’s notice; and I fancy they never 
make the excuse, ‘“‘I can’t; I am out of 
practice.” 

I have been kept awake many a night by 
the little glossy brown or black house cricket, 
which, well hidden behind some article of 
furniture, insisted on treating me to a musical 
programme. “I wonder if he makes it with 
his mouth?” I have asked. I decided to 
really find out, and was surprised to know 
where all the noise came from. You knowa 
cricket is not slender like a grasshopper, but 
is short and thick, and looks as though he were 
carrying a little bundle of something under 
his wings all the time. Well, near where 
his left wing joins his body he has three veins 
on his wing. The largest is rough, like a 
file, and this is his ‘“‘bow”’ for his violin. He 
(I say ‘‘he’” because Mrs. Cricket cannot 
make music) draws this rough vein across the 
right wing cover, which trembles and quivers, 
and gives out a sound—his music, in other 
words. { 

The field cricket sings all day, while the 
house cricket (my friend) takes the night 
for his concerts. 

In Spain crickets are so popular that they 
have little cages for them, as we do for our 
canaries; but they have only one cricket in 
a cage, as they will fight if put together. 

“The Murmurer,” as Mr. Grasshopper is 
called,—and I don’t see why, as his songs to 
Mrs. Grasshopper are so loud and shrill,— 
makes his music by rubbing his wings to- 
gether. He has a little piece of skin like a 
tight drumhead set in each wing, and as 
he moves his wings these tiny drums vibrate. 

Mrs. Grasshopper doesn’t have a drum in 
her wings, but listens to her lord’s music 
with her ears, which are on her forelegs. 
Isn’t that queer? Think of having one’s 
ears in such an inconvenient place as a knee, 
or, as the locusts have, on each side of the 
abdomen! At least they have a_ sound- 
plate there, which is supposed to be an ear, 
on each side. 

Mr. Grasshopper sits perfectly still while 
making his music, looking very grave and 
quite correct in his long-tailed dress-suit, 
which he always wears. 

Mr. Locust, however, stands on his fore- 
legs to sing, and is really a ludicrous sight as 
he lifts his hind legs and draws one by one 
and then both together across his wings. 
‘The inner sides of his hind legs have rough, 
file-like edges, and the wings thick veins, 
like cords; and the files of his legs on the 
cords of the wings produce the sound. He 
is a finished musician, too; for he can make 
two tones, and, as one or two legs are used, 
can make the music loud or soft.—Christian 
Intelligencer. 


The Mouse Stairs. 


——- 


MARY D. BARNEY. 


IV. 


“But Frisk!” said the Littlest Boy. 
me more about Frisk!”’ 

“Oh, yes, -there’s always plenty to tell 
about Frisk,” agreed Mother. “Did you 
hear him last night?” 

“T cer-dun-ly did,” exclaimed the Littlest 
Boy, with emphasis. “Such a time!” 


“Tell 


“Well, I'll tell you about it,” smiled 


Mother. “Saturday night Frisk was almost 
ugh r the next-door cat. It was only 
ir of his tail that he got away! So 
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this week Mother Graymouse has been keep- 
ing him in the house except when she or 
Graycoat went with him to get his dinner. 
It has made Frisk restless. He has hardly 
known what to do with himself. He has 
been poking into every nook and cranny, 
upstairs and down, nosing here and there, 
pulling at bits of chips and plaster, and push- 
ing things about generally. 

“Last night he climbed over a ledge be- 
side the back attic window. There were 
some pieces of glass poked into a hole there. 
Now glass is a thing a mouse can’t get 
through. But sometimes he can get around 
it. So Frisk, having nothing better to do, 
started nibbling a hole near the glass. 
Nibble, nibble, nibble,—scratch,—push; 
nibble, nibble, nibble, and pull away the 
chips; nibble, nibble—all of a sudden he 
broke through under the glass blockade. 

“‘Graycoat would have been too cautious, 
and Cuddledown too much afraid, but Frisk 
was neither. He was just his own curious, 
impulsive self. In he went headfirst and 
then he slid—from the attic halfway to the 
cellar. That’s when you heard him. He 
was too surprised to move till he got this 
far. Then he tried to stop himself, but it 
was of no use. Mother Graymouse heard 
him too. She rushed to the regular mouse 
stairs and down she went. He wasn’t there. 
Back she came. Then Cuddledown spoke. 
‘He’s been nibbling over at the back attic 
window all day, Mother,’ she said. 

“Mother Graymouse rushed to the back 
attic and saw the dust and chips and then 
the hole. ‘Frisk!’ she called. 

“*Squeak!’ said Frisk down in the dark, 
‘T’m coming.’ 

“Tt was a good while before he did come, 
for the fine slide meant a hard climb back. 
Then he had to get his breath and tell them 
all about it. ; 

“‘Well,’ said Mother Graymouse, ‘I shall 
go down and see about this. If there are 
other mouse stairs in this house, we must 
know it!’ 

“She left Cuddledown and Frisk at the 
top. By and by she came back. Her ears 
were very stiff and her tail almost curled 
with pleasure. 

“«That first slide is the only bad one, and 
they lead straight to the pantry cupboard, 
children!’ she told them. ‘They will be 
the greatest convenience! I have hopes of 
you, Frisk. They are delightful mouse 
stairs. 

“*But, Frisk, you must not be so noisy! 
The people will find out we are here, and then 
—look out for traps.’ 

“*Oh, they know we're here,’ announced 
Frisk. ‘I heard the Big One recite a verse 
about us to the Little One.’ 

“*Dear me!’ exclaimed 
mouse.” 

The Littlest Boy chuckled delightedly. 
“He did, Daddy did. He sang one to me 
yesterday, to the ‘Twinkle, Little Star’ tune.” 

“T heard him,’’ smiled Mother. 

“Yes,” Frisk went on, ‘it was something 
like this :— 

“««Scamper, scamper, little mice, 
I don’t think you’re very nice, 
Up above the ceiling high, 
Scrabbling down the walls close by. 


Mother Gray- 


In the pantry dark you keep, 
O’er the shelves you softly creep. 
And you never close your eye 
Till you’ve nibbled every pie.’ 
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““Well, well, well!’ said Mother Gray- 
mouse, and shook her head. ‘Dear me, 
children! I shall have to look for new 
quarters, I fear,—and just as we had found 
these convenient mouse stairs! I must talk 
this over with Graycoat in the morning. 
Now cuddle into bed, both of you, and go to 
sleep. No more noise to-night.’”’ 


How the World Sleeps. 


Most people sleep on their sides, with 
knees drawn up. 

Elephants always, and horses commonly, 
sleep standing up. 

Birds, with the exception of owls and the 
hanging parrots of India, sleep with their 
heads turned tailward over the back, and 
the beak thrust among the feathers between 
the wing and the body. 

Storks, gulls, and other long-legged birds 
sleep standing on one leg. 

Ducks sleep on open water. To avoid 
drifting shoreward, they keep paddling 
with one foot, thus making them move in 
a circle. 

Sloths sleep hanging by their four feet, 
the head tucked in between their forelegs. 

Foxes and wolves sleep curled up, their 
noses and the soles of their feet close to- 
gether, and blanketed by their bushy tails. 

Hares, snakes, and fish sleep with their 
eyes wide open.—Exchange. 


Cat Kept Out of Danger. 


A writer in the Spectator, London, tells the 
following story of a cat which knew its way 
about :— 

When we were in the trenches in the front 
line, a black cat came up from the support 
trench (I had seen her there previously) 
and wandered about in and out amongst us, 
and the most extraordinary thing was that 
during the day she only wandered about 
below the parapét—it would have been fatal 
for her to have appeared above it, as it was 
with us, for we were using periscopes by day. 

Well, directly it got dark, and we were 
able to look over and fire, she would make no 
bones about running along the very top, 
where all day she would have been shot. 
This struck us as being veryjinteresting. I 
think the old cat knew quite a lot about it. 
She soon disappeared, we didn’t know where; 
but I dare say she still roams about there, 
although it was a trench very near Hill 60. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 
The Unitarian Chi’dren s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes more or less permanent, according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 
Applications sdicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who wiil take cbildren to board or free of charge, 
Last year the Mission provided 10,467 weeks of care. 
Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 
Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-Presipent, ENDICOTT P, SALTONSTALL. 
Cierk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TreasctrerR, ALLSTON BURR 

Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley. George R. Blinn, 

Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 

George W Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder. Mrs. George T 

Rice, William H. Slocum, Rev. Sydney B. Snow, 

Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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What One Sees in France. 


ANNA BOWMAN DODD. 


iB 


Only a few months after our stay in 
Avignon, France was to receive the rude 
shock of learning that some of her own sons 
were turned traitors. War breeds pessimists 
and traitors as it also breeds heroes. ‘There 
is always the reverse of the medal. The 
latest scandal filling the newspapers is 
that of the seed-merchants of St.-Remy-de- 
Provence. 

In that blond country of Provence, where 
the fields are sown with flowers and grain 
for seed-culture, who would have conceived 
this land of sunshine and color, of waving 
grasses, of the silvery almond-trees, and the 
home of the dark-haired, liquid-eyed Pro- 
vencals as being a land breeding traitors? 
There was a thoroughness, a business-like 
method in the practices of these criminal 
seed-merchants that Italians of the Renais- 
sance would have admired. In times of peace 
forty-five thousand kilos of grain-seeds are 
exported from St.-Remy-de-Provence. Four 
thousand of these kilos (about eight thousand 
pounds) are taken by Switzerland. ‘The re- 
mainder passes to German buyers. During 
the past war-year the export has continued 
to remain at its standard figure. This un- 
interrupted proof of prosperity aroused sus- 
picion. For to what countries were exactly 
forty-five thousand kilos (about ninety thou- 
sand pounds) of seeds sold? ‘The dealers in 
Southern Provence—nine of whom are now 
in prison—in their defence protested, ‘‘We 
thought we were within the law since our mer- 
chandise was sent to neutral countries,—we 
were within our rights in ignoring their ulti- 
mate destination.” Unfortunately for them, 
the correspondence seized by the police proved 
criminal connivance with German buyers. 
Some of these traitorous sons of the Midi 
bear illustrious names. Many are rich men. 
This part of Provence,—Tarascon, immor- 
talized by Daudet; St.-Remy-de-Provence, 
where Thomas Janvier lived for years writ- 
ing his delightful ‘‘An Embassy to Provence,”’ 
and where Mrs. Janvier translated Félix 
Gras’s ‘‘The Reds of the Midi’; Maillane, 
where Mistral lived and died,—all the fields 
of this surrounding country are sown with 
blooming flowers and rich grain that have 
made the fortunes of these Provencals. On 
Sunday, at mass, the young girls and matrons 
prove their prosperity. Their costumes of 
heavy brocade, delicate lace fichus, and an- 
tique brooches and necklaces amaze a tourist 
ignorant of the sources of this wealth. 
Superb as are these handsome Provengals 
on the one day of the week when they 
tay take time for their elaborate dressing, 
—for the mere folding of the fichu demands 
skilled fingers and leisure,—yet on week-days 
the same regal-looking queens may be seen 
bending, in homespun and any old straw 
hat, from dawn to sundown over the seed- 
sown fields. ‘The Provencal father and hus- 
band knows how to work his womenkind. 
Between economy in utilizing house-labor 
and a proverbial skill in selling his products, 
the man of this Southern France soon 
grows rich. A clever Oriental has said, 
“Money seems to have intuition; it goes 
to those who love it and who therefore do not 
squander it.” So gold runs freely to safe- 
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keeping in the pockets of the Provengals. 
The traitorous action of some of these sons 
of the Midi proves anew the truth of the 
Biblical imagery about the rich man and 
the camel and the eye of the needle. 

It is a sad and startling fact that the 
South—the French Midi—has not played 
a conspicuously valorous part in this war. 
As all the world knows, it was the territorials 
sent from the South who as a body turned 
coward and fled before their first terrible 
baptism by the German hell-fire.. Had this 
division seconded the heroism of General 
X’s Northerners, it is the prevailing con- 
viction that the German front, at that first 
battle of Arras, might have been pierced, 
and the victorious French army could have 
marched on to further occupation of Lor- 
raine. 

“Well, we,are paying dearly for that 
moment of panic. For you see, Madame, 
the division that brought shame on us 
was broken up. These Southerners are now 
separated. In each company, in each regi- 
ment, you will find Provencals, Savoyards, 
and others all mixed up with us. And if 
any one shows hesitation under command, 
or can’t look a rain of obus in the eye-flank 
—crack! over our heads sings our lieutenant’s 
pistol. He’s right. There must be no repeti- 
tion of that movement of terror.” 

The soldier who was telling me this at 
Vichy paused a moment, and then he added 
as he looked up with a bright, protesting 
glance, “All the same, Madame, it is hard, 
when we—the men of the North—when all 
we ask is to go ahead and kill our Boche.” 

The Midi—not having been invaded; too 
far away to fear Zeppelin raids; its harvests 
unmolested, in greater demand than ever; 
caring less for glory than for francs—has not 
felt the war pressure as has the rest of 
France. ‘We have nothing to risk,” they say 
—shortsightedly, for into whose pockets would 
the riches pour their abundance were German 
masters in possession? 

The lapse of a hundred years seems to 
have developed a new, a baser soul in these 
Southerners. Did not the fiery, passionate 
patriotism, the heroism that could court 
death as a lover loves a woman, give to the 
national hymn its very name? ‘La Mar- 
seillaise,’’ in its contagious refrain, ‘‘Allons, 
enfants de la Patrie,”’ brings up the very 
image of those impetuous, intrepid South- 
ern troops rushing from every hamlet and 
farmhouse to form a living wall against the 
enemy. 

A hundred years of peace, of such prosper- 
ity as the South has never before known, 
of the reassuring promises of the Socialists, 
and, perhaps above all else, of the pride 
in the knowledge that with the loss of that 
counteracting influence of the equilibrium 
brought to political stability by deputies 
from Northern Alsace and Lorraine,—by this 
proud consciousness that France has been 
and is almost entirely governed by the men 
of the Midi, Southern France has grown 
over-proud, over-rich. ‘The South, therefore, 
has had to be taught its lesson of disciplined 
obedience. 

‘The only other signs I have seen, in my 
five months’ residence in and travel through- 
out France, of moral weakening have been 
among certain timid souls whose mean 
natures are fettered to their purse-strings. 
You will meet such in some of the half-empty 
salons in Paris, or in the duller provincial 
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centres. Old women who have no near 
relatives at the front, here and there a 
surviving royalist in politics, a few timid 
unmarried females whose all is in govern- 
ment securities, and the embasqués, the 
stay-at-homes, the ‘“‘slackers,’’ whom, be- 
cause of their cowardly love of ease and 
safety, Clémenceau’s scourging whip of sting- 
ing denunciation has unseated from their soft 
pillows and sent more or less grumbling to 
the front,—these are the elements one finds 
in all countries in all critical periods of a 
nation’s history. We had all of them, under 
other names, during our Civil War. ‘Their 
whining song is ever the same. Invariably, 
wherever seen or born, these weaker brothers 
are bred-in-the-bone pessimists. 

I travelled recently in an all-night ride 
from Orléans to Auvergne in a train filled 
with soldiers on leave. In our car were 
two permissionaires. One was a colossus. 
When he stood up one looked to see the 
roof of the car give way. He had been 
thirteen months at the front, close to Arras. 
And, being a brother of Tartarin de Tarascon, 
he was willing to recount his experiences. 
He made the night the shorter by spirited 
accounts of hairbreadth escapes from shells, 
of carrying wounded comrades across fields 
where the obus “played like lightning,’ and 
by telling us how ‘‘the Boches put up their 
hands, trembling like shaking leaves when 
they look up and see bayonets fingering for 
them.” 

“Well, I’ve been in Paris lately, and some 
of my friends made me laugh. ‘Jf we are 
victorious’! ‘I’ll do thus and so when we 
win’! ‘Lord!’ I said. .‘If you are so afraid 
we won’t win, why don’t you go and help 
us to make sure?’ That silences them. It’s 
only the stay-at-homes that get weak knees,” 
added the ruddy-faced Hercules, with a re- 
sounding slap on his great knee. 

The other son of Mars was too occupied 
with his toilet for the amenities of conversa- 
tion. Barely had the dawn painted the soft 
Auvergnois sky, and the handsome young 
dandy opposite was leaving us for the 
toilet-room, armed with a  gold-mounted 
dressing-bag. This bag had never seen 
the trenches. It was far too new and shiny. 
Shiny also were the bran-new boots and 
leggings. ‘There were other proofs that a 
long year of war had not killed a love of finery 
in this handsome young chasseur alpin. He 
returned to us clean-shaven, immaculate 
as to costume and linen, and I am almost 
certain he had burnished up the two medals 
proudly pinned to his coat. Semi-effeminate 
as were the gentleman-soldier’s habits in 
matters of toilet, his heroism had won him 
the iron Croix de Guerre and the more orna- 
mental médazille of the Legion of Honor. 

Such was his sense of correct appearance, 
that he awaited the arrival of the train at 
Aurillac in immobile calm. The natural 
inference of such devotion to externals 
led one to look for fiancée or wife as the train 
drew up. When our Alpinist flung himself 
into the arms of a stout, handsome, tear- 
stained-faced old lady, with only an elderly 
father awaiting his turn for an embrace, a 
momentary disappointment possessed me. 
Yet what a heart a boy must have to wish 
to look his best for his mother! 

A few days later-we were to see another 
officer who as obviously was given to great 
care of his person. We found him in the 
last place one would expect to look upon 
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a German of high rank, a young man proud 


of his good looks and possessed of that con- 


temptuous disdain a German feels for all not 
born under the rule of the would-be conquerer. 
We found him overlooking the building 
of a trench. It was a doubly hateful and 
hated trench. It was being dug out and 
fashioned by the soldiers of the ‘‘Conqueror”’ 
for inferior mortals known as French peasants 
and Auvergnois chdtelains. ‘The trench was 
a conduit to carry water from one of these 
hated French towns to another. Many of 
these his good soldiers, worthy of their great 
leader’s Iron Cross, were doomed to stand in 
that muddy trench, watched over by absurd- 
looking French soldiers in baggy trousers 
and poorly fitting blue overcoats. It is true 
that these badly-uniformed men handled the 
muskets at the end of which shone those evil- 
pointed bayonets which too many Germans 
have learned could spear a man as easily as a 
roasting-iron can run through a chicken. 

The accident of the guns being in the hands 
of the wrong soldiers would of course soon 
be corrected. Now Russia was calmed, 
France’s turn was to come. All this and 
much more was to be read in the steady 
stare of that Prussian officer. Our chauffeur 
had slowed down as we passed the gang 
of prisoners at work. ‘Those cdld steely- 
blue eyes looked the occupants of the car 
over as they might a company of future 
captives. I never encountered, I think, a 
more insolent glare. It was impossible not 
to conceive of what fate as brutally cold a 
nature might have meted out to us had our 
positions in security been reversed. 

The officer stood on the edge of the open 
trench, in his well-brushed blue trousers 
tucked into the shiny gaiters, his blue 
shirt showing up the_clear-cut features and 
blond coloring to excellent advantage. 
His upright, rigid bearing imaged pride in 
captivity. Were our generation of the 
sterner Roman stuff, he and his gang of 
fellow-prisoners might have typified the 
punishment which Rome often meted out 
to a conquered nation. 


Truly “British.” 


There must be many instances of valor 
and heroism among the German and Aus- 
trian troops, but we have few sources of 
information. Here is a case of heroic en- 
durance on the other side, which is authentic; 
and it is so characteristically British that 
it brings a smile as well as a tear while one 
reads :— 


The fine spirit manifested by the New 
Zealand troops is evidenced in a letter written 
by one who was shot through the neck, and is 
in a Cairo hospital. He writes:— 

“Though I am knocked out for a while, it 


-is really nothing, just a clean punch through 


the neck. It never caused me much pain, 
and best of all it has kept clean and healthy. 


‘I think I am just about healed, and ought 
-soon to be well again. 
-feeding up, that’s all, and am getting that 
‘as fast as I can work my digestive organs. 
- We ‘are in very good hands here in a big 
“hospital. right in town; English nurses and 


I just need a bit of 


Egyptian doctors. We have plenty of vis- 
-itors all day. They bring up books, maga- 
tines, and papers, to say nothing of cigarettes 

_ tobacco. “Most of the chaplains were 
ith ‘ein camp. ‘They spend all their time 
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helping where they can. 
mounted boys have been in to see us, and 
they are all green with envy. It seems to 
be a great thing to be ambitious to get chipped 


by a Turkish bullet, but that is how they all | 


are. 

“Tt is foolish for people to worry and weep 
for their friends and relations who go down 
in the fight. Iam sure from what I saw and 
felt they die happy. When I got mine I 
thought by the amount of blood and the 
way I gasped that the jugular vein had gone, 
and so never troubled to put my first dressing 
on. I just lay down under a pretty little 
shrub with my elbow on the ground, and 
rested my head on my hand and thought of 
many things, but there was no fear of death 
or horror that I should be no more. I was 
nearly contented—just a tinge of disappoint- 
ment when I thought of never seeing any of 
you again, or seeing any of the pleasant spots 
and having any more of the pleasures of this 
earth. Another thing that troubled me was 
the past nine months’ training, then only see- 
ing three days’ fighting. 

“T was only in the front firing line for about 
two hours before being bowled over. It was 
hard luck, so you can put that in your pipe 
and smoke it. If I should happen to die 
next time, I am sure it will not trouble this 
member of the family. I think one day of 
real exciting life is better than one day of 
monotony. However, though it never put 
me in misery to think of dying, it gave me 
great satisfaction when I realized that I had 
a sporting chance of getting back to the Red 
Cross. I had been there quite a while when 
it. dawned on me that I had nearly ceased 
bleeding and was still holding my head up, 
so my main artery must be all right. Then 
I gathered my strength and ran till it gave 
out. Two Australians dragged me for a 
while, then one on each arm and me on my 
back, and we went along in fine style amid 
a hail of lead, though none of us was hit. 
When we had got to safety they put the full 
dressing on. JI had another go at walking 
with their help; then two more joined them, 
and they all took me to the beach on an oiled 
sheet. I was dressed again there by Dr. 
O’Neal. They put a label on me there, 
much as a parcel is labelled for shipment, 
and like a parcel I was laid out among 
hundreds of the others waiting their turn to 
go to the transport. Mine came about 
twelve o’clock at night. 

“I was loaded on to a barge by bluejackets, 
towed out to the Derflinger, and hoisted up 
by a crane. They loaded wounded all that 
night and all the next day before putting 
out to sea. We were packed along the decks 
and corridors, so that it was hard for the 
Red Cross boys to get about and do their 
work. One does not fully appreciate the 
Red Cross till ome sees them at work. 
Though I did not need them so much myself, 
I could not help admiring the way they 
handled their patients, just as gently as 
trained nurses could. 

“We arrived at Alexandria just eight days 
since I was wounded, and I feel quite well. 
It will give you some idea how hot the fire 
was when I say that there are thirteen of our 
platoon that I know of went down in the 
first six hours. There were only fifty to 
start with. It must have been very gratify- 
ing to you all to learn how well the boys went 
into it. We were all so very green, very few 
having been under fire before, but there was 
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A few of the! hardly one flinch. When our time came we 
just rushed ir with plenty of dash, much the 


same as we used to play at skirmishing in the 
desert. One hardly takes any notice of 
bullets after the first five minutes, though 
they ping, crash, and whiz all about us, 
occasionally hitting their mark, but more 
often passing overhead or hitting the ground 
in front.’”’-—London Times. 


Belgian Refugee Life. 


Encouraging accounts come from Holland 
of the situation in the Belgian refugee camps. 
Although 400,000 refugees have joined rela- 
tives in England or have gone back to Bel- 
gium, fully 160,000 are left in the camps, 
and these are members of the poorer classes, 
who are still a complete charge on Dutch 
generosity. In Amsterdam alone, the super- 
intendent of an orphan asylum reported that 
she had had more than 30,000 stray Belgian 
children under her charge since the beginning 
of the war. The most attractive refugee 
camp is at Ede, under the charge of Major 
Plas, a retired officer of the Dutch army. 
There are four distinct villages in this camp, 
and the whole organization is most thor- 
oughly administered. An interesting account 
is given of the life of the camp by Miss 
Mary Chamberlain, who writes for the Sur- 
vey Press Bureau. Everything is being 
done to promote hygiene in good order. 
The barracks are clean, are lit with elec- 
tricity, wire waste-baskets stand along the 
walks, tuberculosis signs are posted in the 
schools, fire-extinguishers are placed on the 
buildings, sanitary fountains bubble every- 
where, and within the confines of the village 
there is a miniature freight railway running 
through the various quarters. Everything, 
she says, is scrubbed clean with Dutch 
thoroughness, so that the camp resembles 
an advertisement of Spotless Town. The 
6,000 campers were found to be happy as 
well as comfortable. Everybody was at 
work. Even the children were employed 
running errands if they were not found play- 
ing at games, or waiting to take shower- 
baths in the bathing establishments. When 
the inhabitants of the camp are not at work, 
there is plenty of play. There is a theatre 
where dramas and entertainments are given 
(the camp boasts a band and a chorus), a 
library stocked with Flemish and French 
books, and cafés for both men and women.— 
The Churchman. 


What Life Has Taught Me. 


(From a layman’s letter to a minister.) 


I have learned to esteem truth above all 
things; to believe that this is a spiritual 
universe; that faith in God and in man 
always justifies itself; that good-will is the 
bond which binds man to man, and man to 
God; that man may be co-worker with God 
in bringing cosmos out of chaos; that the 
humblest service may be infinitely worth 
while; that the beauty of the visible world 
and all that is fine and high in our inner life 
are proof of the Divine and the Immortal; 
that clear thinking and right action give man 
a sufficient and self-rewarding task, and earn 
him a place in the universe; that neither 
this world nor the world to come has any- 
thing for the right-minded man to fear; 
that the possibilities of life here and here- 
after in beauty and in service are infinite. 
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A Tribute to John D. Long. 


CLARENCE &. CARR. 


How sweet he was, 
How strong he was, 
How brave he was, how fair! 
His heart of gold 
Was wealth untold, 
His spirit, light as air. 


We loved him so, 
Because, you know, 
His wisdom wrote our laws; 
His will of oak 
Stood many a stroke 
For Freedom’s holy cause. 


Then glory be 
To such as he,— 

Our faith, our hope, our light, — 
For such strong hands 
Throughout the lands 

Shall keep our banner bright. 


Back to the earth 
That gave him birth, 
Back to the God above, 
We give the friend 
That heaven did lend 
To fill our souls with love. 


Our hearts we bring, 
Our flowers we fling 
Upon his honored bier, 
With tears we lave 
His noble grave 
And leave our hero here. 


The Church Peace Union. 


Ministers of the Unitarian denomination 
will be interested in the offer made by The 
Church Peace Union. It offers to the 
churches five thousand dollars ($5,000) 
prizes for the best essays on international 
peace. ‘The sum is apportioned as follows:— 

1. A prize of one thousand dollars ($1,000) 
for the best monograph of between 15,000 
and 25,000 words on any phase of interna- 
tional peace by any pastor of any church in 
the United States. 

' 2. Three prizes, one of five hundred dollars 
($500), one of three hundred dollars ($300), 
and one of two hundred dollars ($200), for 
the three best essays on international peace 
by students of the theological seminaries in 
the United States. 

~ -3. One thousand dollars ($1,000) in ten 
prizes of one hundred dollars ($100) each to 
church members between twenty (20) and 
thirty (30) years of age. 

4. Twenty (20) prizes of fifty dollars ($50) 
each to Sunday-school pupils between fifteen 
(15) and twenty (20) years of age. 

5. Fifty (50) prizes of twenty dollars ($20) 
each to Sunday-school pupils between ten 
(xo) and fifteen (15) years of age. 

In the accomplishing of the desired results 
among the church members and the Sunday- 
school pupils, and in the awarding of the 
prizes, The Church Peace Union will have 
to depend largely upon the assistance which 
the pastors can render. It is earnestly 
hoped that the pastors will make the an- 
nouncement of these prizes in all of the 
churches and Sunday-schools of the United 
States. In competing for the prizes only 
one essay should be sent from each Sunday- 
school, the essays of the local Sunday-school 
being read by a local committee and the one 
winning essay forwarded. 


The Christian Register 


It is hoped that from the thousand-dollar 
($1,000) prize offered to clergymen one or 
more essays may be found which will be 
worthy of publication and distribution by 
the Foundation. All essays must be mailed 
not later than Dec. 31, 1915, and all essays 
and questions should be addressed to The 
Church Peace Union, Prize Essay Contest, 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. The 
name and address of the contestant should 
be clearly written on each essay, and the 
group in which the essay is to be entered 
should be marked on the essay and stated 
in connection with all inquiries. 

For pastors who intend to write for the 
thousand-dollar ($1,000) prize the following 
list of books will be found most helpful:— 


“Swords and Ploughshares.” Lucia Ames Mead.. $1.00 
Bett heres ofthe World,” Benjamin F. True- 
PATO. s Reh ae yo vs od ov Ria ee a5 
“The Blood of the Nation.” David Starr Jordan . 15 
“War inconsistent with the Religion of Jesus Christ. ” 

David Low Dodge NES. ETE een -65 
“The Great Illusion.” Norman Angell........... 1.00 
“The Peace Problem.” Frederick Lynch. . -75 
“The New Peace Movement.” William I. Hull. . I.00 
“The Moral Damage of War.”’ Walter Walsh..... 85 
“The Passing of War.” William Leighton Grane.. 1.25 
“Sumner’s Addresses on War.” Charles Sumner. . .60 


“Channing’s Discourses on War.” William Ellery 


(eT. os eae ae ee ies Pe .60 
“World Organization.” R.L. Bridgman ........ 60 
“Mohonk Addresses.” Edward Everett Hale. .... 80 
“Unseen Empire.” David Starr Jordan.......... 1.25 
“ Arms and Industry.” Norman Angell.......... 1.25 
“Proceedings of the Lake Mohonk Conferences on 

Peace and Arbitration” (copies may be ob- 

tained by writing directly to H. C. Phillips, Lake 

Mohonk, Ulster Co., N.Y.) each ............ 05 
“The Last War.” Frederick Lynch’... <5 soce eect 75 
“Christianity and International Peace.” Charles E. 

Jefferson. ak 1.25 
“The Fight for Peace.” “Sidney L, Guiek = ee “50 
Atle ‘Chritian Equivalent of War.” D. Willard 

Pop So ee, «eee eee 50 
os Goa s “Paths to Peace.”” Ernst Richard.. 75 


All of the above may be obtained from 
The Church Peace Union, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 

A selected list of pamphlets will be sent 
on application to The Church Peace Union. 

The essay may deal with any phase of the 
problem which appeals to the writer. 

It is hoped that many of those who write 
for the thousand-dollar ($1,000) prize will 
lay special stress on the ways in which the 
cause may be advanced, and those essays 
which give the writers’ own views on the 
subject will, of course, have a certain fresh- 
ness and uniqueness that essays which are 
based merely upon writings already in exist- 
ence cannot have. 

Recognizing the fact that divinity students 
as a whole are not able to purchase books, 
The Church Peace Union will be willing to 
supply them free to a limited extent upon 
application. These essays from theological 
students should not exceed five thousand 
(5,000) words in length. 

For essays included under paragraphs 3, 
4, and 5, literature will be sent on application. 
Essays written by church members between 
twenty and thirty (20 and 30) years of age 
should be sent directly to The Church Peace 
Union. Essays written in connection with 
paragraphs 4 and 5 by Sunday-school pupils 
should be handed to the pastor with the 
request that he, or some committee which 
he shall appoint, shall read them, and that 
one essay from each Sunday-school shall 
be forwarded to The Church Peace Union. 
Essays in groups 3, 4, and 5 should not ex- 
ceed three thousand (3,000) words in length. 

The award of prizes will be made early in 
1916. 

_ Wherever it is possible the essays should 
be typewritten. 
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In all communities where there are libra- 
ries the writers are advised to consult the 
librarian. He will provide for them books 
on the peace movement, and if he does not 
have them on his shelves, ask him to secure 
them. The pamphlet on ‘The Literature 
of the Peace Movement,’’ by Edwin D. Mead, 
and the chapter on ‘‘The Latest Literature 
of the Peace Movement” in Prof. Hull’s 
“The New Peace Movement,’’ which sup- 
plements Mr. Mead’s pamphlet, will give 
librarians and students all necessary biblio- 
graphical information. Poetry cannot be ac- 
cepted under the conditions for these prizes. 
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Autumn Sonnets. 
EDITH WILLIS LINN. 


Amid September’s tented corn I lie, 

The lake’s unrippled purple spread below, 
Where vast cloud-navies, drifting to and fro, 
Mimic the pageant of the threatening sky. 
O’er distant hills in dark immensity 

Grim shadow-armies pass. On winds that blow 
From unknown, sinuous savannas, lo! 

A gull in ghostly silence tilting by. 

Herald of conquering autumn, when I see 
Thy errant wing athwart the azure field, 

The golden-rod’s bright ranks of yellow yield, 
The dying vine hangs bleeding on the tree, 
And from the forest’s ancient wall, behold, 
Autumnal banners—crimson-edged with gold. 


The aspiring vine its crimson chalice spills. 
Like Moslem priests in minarets of prayer, 
Late bees in towering shafts of bloom declare 
Their droning benediction. Silence fills 

The forest choir. The bare fields’ even drills— 
Calm, shadowy aisles—receive the farmer’s care; 
The bonfire breathes its incense on the air; 

The corn is cloistered on the peaceful hills. 
Now rings the vesper of the hovering crows, 
Whose restless tide, a Stygian river, flows 
Across the sky. Beneath the stable eaves 

The winter wren his tiny bugle blows. 

At night the downy owlet pleads and grieves, 
And sobs his heart out to the falling leaves. 


“The Organized Work of Unitarian 
Women.” * 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women stands 
to-day as an inspiring model of generous co- 
operation among women and efficiency in 
denominational work. Organized and de- 
veloped on liberal, inclusive lines, it has 


drawn together women in nearly every Uni- ~ 


tarian society in the land, encouraged study 
and thought among its members, furnished 
encouragement and substantial aid to causes 


which Unitarians have at heart, and estab- 


lished international relations. That under 
its present organization it dates back only a 
quarter of a century, and that the Women’s 
Auxiliary Conference, out of which it grew, 
was itself first suggested not longer ago than 
the National Conference held in Saratoga in 
1878, would come almost as a surprise to one 
who should to-day for the first time study 
its work, its numbers, and its promise of 
future usefulness. It is good that the story 
of its inception and growth should be told 
while there are still many who remember 


'*“The Organized Work of Unitarian Womens, by 
Emily A. Fifield, completed by Mary F King. Pub- 
lished under the supervision of the Sister Committee 
(Mrs. Mary B. Davis, chairman) of The Alliance of 
Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian Women. — Price 25 
cents and postage. 2 et opt F nt 
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the early days, and in the attractive volume 


recently published the story is told well. 

As one takes up this history of The Alli- 
ance, the first thought is of the long-time 
secretary, Emily A. Fifield, the clear-headed, 
warm-hearted, ever eager and active woman 
who watched over Alliance interests from 
the beginning, and counted no labor in its 
behalf too wearisome, no task too difficult. 
In a certain sense this history is a memorial 
to her who planned and worked at it, al- 
though before it was completed the busy 
fingers put it gently aside, to be completed 
by her daughter, Mary Fifield King. Only 
Mrs. Fifield’s faithful records have made 
the accuracy and inclusiveness of this book 
possible, and to her this honorable record 
owes much of its spirit. 

How it stirs long-neglected memories to 
read these pages of the small beginnings! 
Yet to one who was in and of those beginnings 
they can never seem really small, and it is 
almost like affectation so to speak of them. 
They were great in the desire for closer fel- 
lowship, in the longing to serve, in the reso- 
lution to be faithful to the ideals our leaders 
held before us. If our numbers were few, 
the greater the responsibility laid on every 
one who pledged loyalty to the common 
cause. If we were untried in the work we 
undertook, the more reason for broad con- 
sideration of the issues involved and the 
right means of attaining our ends. The 
Alliance can do no better work than to in- 
spire the young women in its ranks with this 
same spirit of personal devotion to the best 
they know; and it is a joy to be present at 
such a meeting as that recently held in San 
Fraricisco, if only to see the evidences that 
this spirit is as young and fresh as ever. 
While such spirit endures and is transmitted 
from one generation to another, the future 
of The Alliance is as secure as its past. 

The story of The Alliance is starred with 
names to be held in affectionate gratitude. 
To call their roll would be to lengthen this 
notice beyond permissible limits, and there 
is no need. Every member in every branch 
should know and honor them, but even more 
should every member be familiar with the 
story of gradually widening service as it is 
here unfolded. What The Alliance is doing 
and how it is doing it; what it means to 
workers in great cities or scattered country 
towns, or to isolated women far from a Uni- 
tarian church; how it has held steadily to 
its high aims, and given light and fellowship 
and help to those who have needed friendly 
encouragement,—all this should be the con- 
cern of all; and there is no better way of 
becoming acquainted with Alliance work and 


possibilities than to study them from the 


pages of this book. Every branch should 
take personal, active interest in its dissemi- 
nation. 

It may not be out of place to say here the 
simple truth that The Alliance, in the further- 
ance of its work from the early days to the 
present, has had no better friend than the 
Christian Register. It has opened its columns 
generously, even eagerly, to the explanations 
of Alliance plans and hopes, or to the records 
of its achievements. It has seconded Alli- 
ance efforts in missionary service, and has 
endeavored to advance its interests in all 

ossible ways. It extends now its congratu- 
ie work accomplished, and its 
hes for the greater work yet 
a apenas Seed 


a 
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The Tuckerman School. 


It is pleasant to note even after the lapse 
of the vacation months two important and 


interesting events that marked the close of. 


the school year. 

On Saturday, May 22, The Tuckerman 
School Association with its guests met in 
Channing Hall for its annual luncheon. A 
business meeting was held, with the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Emma Abbott Allen, in the 
chair, after which all enjoyed the ample 
luncheon, for the arrangements of which 
much credit is due the president and her 
committee. 

Rev. L. C. Cornish spoke after the 
luncheon of the “‘parish assistant’’ from the 
minister’s standpoint, and Miss Edith M. 
Beane from the standpoint of the assistant. 
Miss Edith G. Pecker represented the in- 
teresting new movement for Unitarian work 
among the women of China, and gave some 
experiences in Straits Settlements which 
came to her during her four years’ stay 
there. 

Dr. Samuel A. Eliot spoke of the value 
of the work of the School in fitting workers 
for these various positions, and of the neces- 
sity for trained workers. Mrs. Robert Davis 
told of the spread of Unitarian thought 
through the Alliance branches and of her 
experiences in helping to form them in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. The new presi- 
dent of the Association is Mrs. Anna May 
Peabody of Cambridge, and the secretary- 
treasurer, Miss Frances E. White. 

On May 27 the graduating exercises oc- 
curred. ‘These are always simple, and because 
of the many meetings in that week they 
are always brief; but friends of the School 
filled the hall. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot pre- 
sided, and after a welcome introduced the 
speaker, Dr. Kirsopp Lake of Harvard 
Divinity School, who gave an inspiring ad- 
dress. ‘‘What is it we want to do when 
we go out as teachers of religion?’’ was the 
theme, and the answer was found in the state- 
ment that ‘the teacher of religion teaches 
by what he is rather than by the words he 
uses. The thing to teach is not mere facts, 
but a vision which we must see through the 
facts.” 

Miss Claire E. Honnors, having completed 
the regular two years’ course of the School, 
received diploma recognition, and certifi- 
cates were awarded to Mrs. Emily Hall 
Cook, A.B., Miss Ethel V. Lillibridge, Miss 
Frances E. White, and Miss Edith G. Pecker. 
The singing of ‘Our Grail,’ a hymn written 
by Miss Pecker for the occasion, closed the 
exercises. 

At the annual meeting of the board of 
directors in May, the resignation of the 
president of the board was received with 
deep regret. This was not accepted, and 
Mr. Eliot was asked to reconsider. While 
regretting the necessity for withdrawal from 
this connection with the School, which has 
held and still holds his keen interest, Mr. 
Eliot’s second letter asked that his decision 
might stand as final. 

From his deep interest in the School and 
steady sympathy with its aims and work, 
Rev. Louis C. Cornish was the unanimous 
choice of the board to fill the vacancy, 
After consideration, Mr. Cornish consented 
to accept the appointment, Mr. Eliot’s name 
standing as honorary president. 
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More calls for teachers and superintendents 
have been received than can be answered. 
The demand for these workers is increasing. 
The new movement in Conferences to em- 
ploy .a Conference worker, who shall work 
in different parishes as needed, and as directed 
by a committee of the Conference, makes 
another demand. May this notice serve to 
stimulate some who are wishing to help on 
the cause of the religion for which we stand, 


Deaths. 


BAGG.—In Syracuse, N.Y., Sept. 1, 1915, Mrs. Amelia 
Bassett Bagg, wife of Stanley Bagg, and only surviving 
sister of Mrs. Robert H. Davis, corresponding secretary 
of The Alliance. 


Mrs. Bagg was born in Syracuse, Sept. 17, 1834, and 
was identified with the growth of that city and of the 
Unitarian church, her father and mother, Mr. and Mrs. 
Parley Bassett, being among the organizers of the Church 
of the Messiah, later the May Memorial Church, of Syra- 
cuse. In 1861 she was married by Rev. Samuel J. May to 
Stanley Bagg, a native of Berkshire County, Massachusetts, 
but then a resident of Syracuse. She was an ardent sup- 
porter and active member of the church under the pastorate 
of Mr. May and also of Rev. S. R. Calthrop and Rev. 
J. H. Applebee, serving as trustee for several years. Dr. 
Calthrop conducted the funeral services at her late home, 
September 4. 

Mrs. Bagg was a woman of rare gifts, and was especially 
artistic and literary in her tastes. To her, religion was a 
reality—her “common, daily life divine”—and her Uni- 
tarian faith a precious heritage. Although she was deli- 
cate and sensitive as a choice flower, she had the cour- 
age of her convictions, and with a will greater than her 
strength she carried to a successful conclusion every under- 
taking. The beauty of her life shed a radiance upon all 
who came within its circle, and the home was the centre 
of its influence, though every outside call received her 
sympathetic attention. Gentle and unassuming, her quiet 
presence was ever felt, and her sound judgment always 
sought. : 

Mrs. Bagg was a charter member of the Browning Club 
of Syracuse, the second Browning club formed in this 
country. She was actively interested in the local Alliance, 
as well as many of the charitable institutions of the city. 

Mrs. Bagg is survived by her husband and three 
daughters, Mrs. John D. Pennock and Mrs. Henry R. 
Cooper of Syracuse, N.Y., and Mrs. William A. Cooper 
of Conshohocken, Pa. 


Fifty-seventh Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and 
Transfer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms. 
Complete equipment for city and out-of- 
town service. Automobile Hearses, 


Frank S. Waterman, President. 
: Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S.Waterman. Jr. 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74 


Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, 
“Undertaker, Boston.” 


AN OFFER 


A family owning-a house in Beacon Street, Boston, has 
just fitted it with electric lighting, and has many gas fix- 
tures to give away, both chandeliers and wall brackets. A 
few persons in need of gas fixtures may apply by mail to A. 
L., care Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


LADY IN, CAMBRIDGE not caring to store 

her grand piano would, for the cost of transportation, 

like to place it for an indefinite period where it could have 

proper care. For further information in regard to it address 
R., 186 State Street, Bangor, Maine. 


HOME COMFORTS with careful attention. Pleas- 
ant, healthful surroundings, sunny rooms, resident 


hysician. Sara E. Stevens, M:D., tel. Bellevue ro1g M, 


The new school year begins October 5.| Boston. Reference, Dr. Edwin H. Brigham. 
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and lead them to enter the classes in prepa- 
ration for the work. 


A Pastor’s Letter. 


The following letter, recently sent by Rev. 
John W. Day of St. Louis to his people, 
is so admirably phrased that it may well 
serve as a model for others to follow. Many 
of our ministers thus call the attention of 
their people to the opening of the Sunday 
school at the beginning of the year. If this 
custom could become universal, much good 
would follow. Meeker be 


The modern Sunday school meets a want that is met 
nowhere else. An indispensable part of a child’s education 
is an acquaintance with the contents of the Bible and 
guidance in thoughts about religion. This educational 
function cannot be recognized in the public schools, and 
no private school can give much attention to it. The 
Sunday school is therefore a school, and it supplies in- 
struction without which no education is satisfactory. 

The religious influence of the Sunday school is also in- 
dispensable. Children cannot grow up without ideas 
about religion, and if these are not carefully provided they 
will be formed in ways that result in false and harmful 
notions. Human nature is a religious nature, and is re- 
sponsive very early to religious feeling. The Sunday 
school is a young people’s church; its teachers communi- 
cate the spirit of religion to their pupils, and form in them 
a love for what is true and good, and instil into them the 
principles of right living. Some people think it is a wise 
thing to leave children alone in these matters, on the princi- 
ple that they ought to be left to choose and decide for 
themselves. This method of abandonment in the name 
of impartiality is not used anywhere else; why should the 
most important subjects in the world be chosen for delib- 
erate neglect? The truth is that no method could be more 
unwise. It is a haphazard way of treating freedom of 
opinion, and leaves the growing mind a prey to whatever 
happens to fall in its way. If it is not influenced deliber- 
ately and carefully, it will be influenced foolishly and 
wrongfully. If there is no bias toward what is best, there 
will be an inevitable bias toward what is poor and even 
worst. To leave the intellectual and moral nourishment 
to what may be picked up here and there and anywhere 
is like letting children eat whatever comes in their way, 
instead of providing a proper diet, in order that they have 
an unprejudiced digestion. The end of such treatment is 
no digestion at all. 

This Sunday school provides the best that can be ob- 
tained in the way of instruction and personal influence. 
Its teachers devoutly and laboriously and affectionately 
help their pupils to obtain what they need. The text- 
books are carefully chosen with a view to placing within 
the reach of young people all that they can assimilate of 
the products of modern scholarship and judgment. The 
classes are graded, so far as possible, in accord with the 
gradings of the day school, A spirit of comradeship is 
promoted, and the place of play and entertainment is 
recognized. All the members of the school are drawn 
into works of helpfulness. They work more for others 
than themselves. A great variety of charitable and social 
serviceableness is manifested in the school. It has an 
extraordinary record of good works. 

Among the subjects which the classes study are the 
stories of the Old Testament, the history of Bible times, 
the great heroes of ancient religion, the books ot the Bible 
and their characteristics and authors, the life of Jesus, the 
teachings of the Gospels, the literature of the New Testa- 
ment, and the history of Christian beginnings as shown 
in the Book of Acts and in the Epistles, and the modern 
organized expressions of the teachings of Jesus in the wi- 
dening activities of social service. The older classes are 
informed as to what Unitarian Christianity is. 

Your attention is earnestly invited to what this school 
is anxious to do, and is preparing to do, for the young 
people who enter it. 

You are kindly requested to aid in the distribution of 
this circular in order that the school may be more widely 
and justly known. You who read these words may do 
very much to aid us in extending the usefulness of the 
school. We beg you to do so. 


Joun W. Day, 


The Christian Register 


Che Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


Concerning Publications. 


Copies of a Topic Manual prepared a few 
years ago for the use of our unions may be 
found at headquarters. The Manual is by 
no means out of date; and, being considered 
as serviceable as ever, it is still recommended 
to our young people. Programme com- 
mittees, ministers, and other workers would 
do well to look it over. : 

“The committee prepared these topic lists 
more as a suggestion of what ground might 
be covered by the unions than as a manual 
by which the year’s work was to be planned. 
It tried to bring together a variety of 
courses, some devotional, some practical, 
some involving little preparation, others 
requiring really serious work. Such a topic 
list will be found most profitable where the 
work of the individual union is mapped out 
in advance for the season and where the 
subjects are assigned to the various speakers 
before the opening of the year. This 
method allows sufficient time for the pains- 
taking writing of papers and for ‘reading up’ 
for the general discussion of each address. 
Where such a plan is adopted, and unless 
the union is an isolated one, it is advisable 
to leave a few evenings open, so that the 
occasional opportunity to hear some visiting 
speaker may be utilized. Judging by the 
experience of several unions, it would seem 
wiser to diversify the year’s programme, 
not giving more than four evenings to one 
topic unless it be locally of unusual interest. 
To accomplish this, two or more short 
papers may be read on the same night, or a 
selection may be made of those subjects in 
one list which have the most appeal. The 
lists are prepared for our liberal churches 
and are expected to be used with freedom, 
but the committee urges upon each union 
and every union member a spirit of thought- 
ful preparedness for the year’s work.” 

The two later pamphlets, ‘Hints on How 
to Form and Conduct a Young People’s 
Religious Union” and “The Young People’s 
Religious Union,” are in constant demand, 
and seem to fill a long-felt want. The 
quantity is by no means exhausted, and we 
are glad to supply all applicants. 


Dr. Samuel Collins Beane resigns 
‘from Unitarian Church at Grafton. 


Rev. Dr. Samuel Collins Beane, the longest 
settled Unitarian minister in this State 
and others, preaching the Unitarian faith 
almost fifty-four years, has resigned as pastor 
of the Unitarian Congregational Church, 
owing to his health. 

Rev. Dr. Beane has preached in Grafton 
since 1909, and during that time has been 
beloved by all, and his resignation to-day 
was regretted by all who know him, as 
he was ever cheerful and looked on the 
happy side of life, which made all about 
him cheerful and happy. 

Rev. Dr. Beane was born in Candia, N.H., 
Dec. 19, 1835. He was prepared for college 
at Phillips Academy of Andover and at the 
Gymnasium at Pembroke. 

He was graduated from Dartmouth Col- 
lege in 1858 and received his theological 
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education at the Divinity School of Har- 
vard University. 

His first pastorate was at Chicopee, and 
from there he was called to the Second 
Unitarian Church at Salem, where he re- 
mained thirteen years, when he received a 
unanimous call to Concord, N.H., which he 
accepted, but poor health caused him to 
resign. 

Rev. Dr. Beane then took up duties as 
Field Agent for the American Unitarian 
Association for Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Vermont, giving up the position, with 
health fully restored, to accept a unani- 
mous call to the pulpit of the First Unitarian 
Church in Newburyport, which position he 
filled for over seventeen years, making him 
senior pastor in point of consecutive service 
in Newburyport. 

He accepted a unanimous call to the First 
Unitarian Church in Lawrence, where he 
remained until May in 1909, when he came 
to Grafton, where he has since preached in 
the Unitarian Congregational Church, which 
has grown and thrived under his leadership. 
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The Southern Conference. 


The Southern Conference was organized 
in Atlanta, Ga., April 24, 1884. Only a few 
congregations were represented, those being 
Atlanta, New Orleans, Charleston, S.C., 
Louisville, Ky. Washington, D.C., was also 
included. One vice-president was elected 
from Mobile, Ala. From that small begin- 
ning the Conference has grown until now 
we have twenty-five organizations in our 
circle. The record-book from the beginning 
is a rich record of the struggles of our people 
to obtain a foothold in the South. I con- 
template writing a little pamphlet setting 
forth this history as well as the present status 
of the several organizations composing this 
Conference. To do so I need more data, 
and I send this message to the churches in 
this Conference to send me a brief statement 
of the dates of organization, names of former 
ministers, character of church structures, 
and present ministers and conditions. I 
should also like to hear from every minister 
who has at any time served any of these 
churches, giving such data of the work while 
they were engaged, where they are now, and 
where they have labored since leaving the 
South. The sooner this information is re- 
ceived, the quicker it can be arranged and 
put in shape to print. 

Francis M. McHAtz, 


Secretary. 
MarIANnNaA, FLA. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Ghorchen 


DEERFIELD, MaAss.: On Sunday, Septem- 
ber 26, Rev. William I. Nichols conducted 
his final service as minister of the First 
Congregational Parish, over which he has 
been settled for two and one-half years.. A 
notable event in connection with this service 
was the voluntary omission of the service at 
the Orthodox Congregational Church. The 
minister of that church with the entire 
congregation attended the service in the First 
Parish Meeting-house, and the minister took 
part in the service, speaking appreciatively 
of the pleasant relation that had existed 


between the ministers of the two parishes, 


« 
a 


_and of the service which the retiring minister 


had rendered in the community. This was 
the more remarkable since the Orthodox 
minister holds strongly conservative views, 
and indicates an increasing spirit of good-will 
between the two parishes. Mr. Nichols has 
removed with his family to Cambridge, and 
is to have charge, for the present, of the parish 
in Sherborn. 


Cambridge Ministers’ Association. 


CAMBRIDGE ASSOCIATION.—Next meeting 
at 20 Linden Street, Reading, October 4, 
Rev. M. F. Ham, host. Subject, “‘’Two New 
Kinchin Stories.”” Leave North Station at 
12.25 P.M. 

H. L. Picxett, Scribe. 


Personals. 


Miss Abby C. Clapp, who has a winter 
home on the school grounds of the Southern 
Industrial Institute at Camp Hill, Ala., 
is at her summer home, 22 Lowell Street, 
Reading, Mass.. Miss Clapp is spending 
some time North, and would be glad to 
speak before women’s clubs or Alliances 
in the interest of Camp Hill. She may be 
addressed at her Reading residence. 


Rev. F. K. Gifford, having resigned his 
pastorate at Sandwich, Mass., is available 
as a candidate or as a pulpit supply, at 
43 Harvard Avenue, Brookline, Mass. ‘Tele- 
phone, Brookline 3703-R. 


J. Estlin Carpenter, D.D., principal of 
Manchester College, Oxford, England, will be 
the first speaker in the free public lectures 
to be given by the Lowell Institute of Bos- 
ton this fall. Dr. Carpenter’s course of 
lectures is on “‘ Phases of Early Christianity.’ 
He will give an address, also, at the autumn 
session of the Norfolk Unitarian Conference, 
which will meet on October 20 in the 
church at Neponset, Mass. 


The vestibule of the old church at Bolton 


was the scene of a pretty reception last 


Friday evening, which was given by The 
Alliance to its esteemed friends, Rev. and 
Mrs. J. L. Marsh. Mr. Marsh has finished 
his pastorate here, and he and Mrs. Marsh 
leave for Washington, D.C., this week, where 
they will make their home with their daugh- 
ter, Miss Genevieve. The room was deco- 
rated with an arch of clematis and ferns, 
under which the guests of honor received 
their friends. Floral decorations abounded, 
and music was dispensed by a sweet-toned 
music-box loaned for the occasion. A purse 
of money from the men and women of the 
parish was presented by Rev. E. A. Headle, 
and Master Harold Cochrane very gracefully 
extended a similar gift from the Sunday- 
school, whose superintendent Mrs. Marsh has 
been for two years, and who leaves a vacancy 
exceedingly hard to fill. After refreshments 
of ice-cream and cake were served, the social 
evening was brought to a close by the sing- 
ing, to the accompaniment of the church 
organ, “Auld Lang Syne.” _ 


Rey. Clay MacCauley had the misfortune 
to break his arm soon after his arrival. It 
was a painful and trying experience, but he 
bore it philosophically and managed to take 
his part on the programme, his mind not being 
any sling. Quartered at the University 
ub, he was comfortably cared for and 

speedy recovery.—Pacific Unitarian. 


The Christian Register 


News From the Field. 
The South Congregational Society (Dr. 


935 
Condemned to Attend Church. 


Mr. Byford told a curious story concerning 


Hale’s church) is installing a new and fine|a Scotsman in Russia, who was the manager 


organ, the gift of Mrs. Robert D. Evans. 
The work is being done under the supervi- 
sion of the architects Allen & Collens, 40 
Central Street, Boston, from whom full par- 
ticulars can be obtained. 


Notice. 


The ordination and installation of Dr. 
George William Bell as minister of the First 
Unitarian Church of Stoneham will occur on 
the evening of Tuesday, October 5, at 7.30. 
The Conference Council will meet at 5.00 to 
hear the candidate’s statement and to act 
upon it, to be followed by the supper given 
by the Women’s Alliance. The speakers in 
the evening include Rev. Willard L. Sperry 
of the Central Congregational Church, Bos- 
ton, Rev. W. I. Lawrance, Rev. H. C. 
Parker, Rev. J. H. Metcalf, Rev. Florence 
Buck, and Rev. Lucius H. Bugbee of Malden 
Methodist Episcopal Church, a classmate of 
Dr. Bell. 


Change of Address. 


As I have withdrawn from official connec- 
tion with the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, I would request my correspondents 
and friends to send any letters of a personal 
character, or which relate to the Interna- 
tional Congress of Free Christians and Other 
Religious Liberals and the National Federa- 
tion of Religious Liberals (the secretaryships 
and general care of which I shall retain), to 
me at my residence, 165 Hunnewell Avenue, 
Newton, Mass. Mail matter sent to 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., will reach me, 
but may involve some delay. 

CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


of Coats’s thread-mill at Petrograd. ‘Three 
years ago a Russian workingman employed 
at the mill fell into a dye-vat and was 
drowned. But according to Russian law 
there is no such thing as accidental death, 
and the manager of the mills was arrested. 
It was felt, however, that he could not be 
tried by a civil court, so it was decided that 
he should be handed over to the ecclesiastical 
authorities. But no church could be found 
in Russia corresponding exactly to the relig- 
ion of the Scotsman, so he was passed on to 
the American Church, the minister of which 
sentenced him to two years’ regular attend- 
ance at Sunday morning worship. After the 
trial, every Sunday morning two policemen 
called for the Scotsman and marched him to 
the American Church, and as soon as he was 
safely inside their duty was done. As a 
result of his ‘‘punishment,” however, the 
man was converted, and he is now an elder 
of the American Church.—Selected. 


Bere and There, 


Forty wolf-hounds and Italian sheep-dogs 
are being trained at Milan to seek wounded 
on the battlefield. 


Gen. Botha’s forces have occupied Otavi, a 
town with a valuable water supply, almost 
at the end of the line which runs north from 
Karibib. 

Mr. Fisher, the Australian premier, has 
made a stirring appeal for recruits. A 
thousand men were enrolled on the first 
day of a “recruiting week’’ now proceeding 
in Victoria. 


very thing I wanted. 


to YOU. 


the latest idea in typewriting. 


tion,’’ without obligation to purchase. 


Company 


(Incorporated) 


Why this man bought a 
Remington Junior Typewriter 


“T have been investigating several of the recent makes of =) 
machines, seeking for one of simple construction for ordi- geal 
nary manuscript and letter writing. 1 was nearly ready to X 
buy a machine of another make when I just happened to see 
for the first time the Remington Junior, and found it to be the 


The man who wrote this is the postmaster of a 
small Southern town. He is only one of thousands 
who have recently bought a Remington Junior. 
But his reasons apply to everybody—they apply 

The Remington Junior is our latest product and 
It is strictly a high-grade machine. 
It has the Remington Name, the Remington Guarantee, the Remington 


Quality—everything Remington except weight and bulk. 
A ‘‘Simplified Remington’’ describes it exactly. 


And its price ts $50.00 


Remington Junior Typewriters will be sent ‘‘on examina- 
Easy payment terms can be arranged if desired 


Remington Typewriter 


' 154 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


/ Remington 
“ Typewriter 
Company 
Please sendme } 
/ your illustrated } 
descriptive booklet 
on the Remington 
* Junior Typewriter. 
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Pleasantrics, 


“The truth is,’ said Mrs. Twickembury, 
‘my reading nowadays is confined almost 
entirely to modern friction.” 


It is true that the hairs of our head are 
numbered, and the sad feature of it is that 
there is no place where back numbers can 
be obtained.—Farm and Fireside. 


Rather unexpected was the reply of a Mrs. 
Tommy Atkins to a lady who inquired if 
her husband was at the Front. ‘Yus,” 
she said, “‘an’ I ’ope ’e’ll serve the Germans 
as ’e served me.” 


“My grandfather fought at Lundy’s Lane,” 
boasted the young patriot. ‘‘Huh, my 
grandfather fought at the slightest provoca- 
tion,”’ retorted his disgusted companion.— 
Buffalo Express. 


“What’s that piece of cord tied around 
your finger for?” ‘‘My wife put it there to 
remind me to post a letter.”” “And did you 
postit?’’ ‘‘No, she forgot to give it to me.”— 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Local Curate: ‘‘What are you running for, 
sonny?”’ Boy: “I’m trying to keep two 
fellers from fighting.’’ Local Curate: ‘‘Who 
are the fellows?’”’ Boy: “Bill Perkins over 
there and me.’’—Baptist Commonwealth. 


“Senator, you promised mea job.” “But 
there are no jobs.’’ ‘‘I need a job, Senator.” 
“Well, I’ll ask for a commission to investi- 
gate as to why there are no jobs and you can 
get ajob on that.”—Loutsville Courier-Jour- 
nal. 


The young author, reading a fake animal 
story to the attentive editor, said, ‘‘Where- 
upon the woodchuck laughed softly to him- 
self.” ‘‘Ah,”’ remarked the editor, “I sup- 
pose he indulged in a woodchuckle.”—Chi- 
cago News. 


A quarrelsome couple were discussing the 
subject of epitaphs and tombstones, and 
the husband said, ‘‘My dear, what kind of 
stone do you suppose they will give me when 
I die?” ‘Brimstone, my love,’’ was the 
affectionate reply. 


“Why don’t you get rid of that mule?” 
“Well, suh,” answered Erastus Pinkeley, 
“T hates to give in. If I was to trade that 
mule off he’d regard it as a personal victory. 
He’s been tryin’ foh de las’ six weeks to get 
rid o’ me.” —Washington Star. 


“Father,” said the minister’s son, “my 
teacher says that ‘collect’ and ‘congregate’ 
mean the samething. Dothey?” ‘Perhaps 
they do, my son,” said the venerable clergy- 
man; ‘“‘but you may tell your teacher that 
there is a vast difference between a congrega- 
tion and a collection.’’—Selected. 


(This is looked at askance by the summer 
editor.) She: ‘‘It’s dreadfully unpleasant 
to be eating an apple and find a worm in 
it.” He: ‘‘Oh, there are more unpleasant 
things than that.” She: ‘What, for 
instance?” He: “Eating an apple and 
finding half a worm in it.” 


A customer accompanied by his dog en- 
tered a fishmonger’s shop, and while he was 
making his purchases his dog was engaged 
in making investigations. The dog finally 
poked his head among some live lobsters; 
then with an agonized yelp of pain he sud- 
denly tore out of the shop with a live lobster 
clinging tightly to his nose. Startled and 
angry, the fishmonger called out: ‘Here, 
call back your dog; whistle tohim. He’s gone 
off with my lobster.” ‘‘ Whistle back your 
lobster,” retorted the customer, with equal 
emphasis. “ My dog is in pain.’’—Contributed, 


The Christian Regtster 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘“* THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” ‘*JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions an special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received thro its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in the 
Christian Register:-— | 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.»— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. ... I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

““A more su ly wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. ... It makes a decisive step in advance.... 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed... . I am look- 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


“JUBILATE DEO HYMNAL’?’ 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 


Price, 40 cents 
272 Congress St., Boston. 


By mail, 50 cents 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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HEART AND VOICE) cagsnéeem 


Underground 
iis we Garbage Receiver 
No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 


Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
t Look for our Trade Marks. 
“C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


*“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Each girl’s personality observed and developed: 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 

ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, — 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 

25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


GCHOOL-LI FE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 
All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR TH 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Including s } courses to meet the growing demand for 
Parish Assistants, Sunday-school Directors, Headworkers 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. Open to men 
and women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, P icpebrone 
Liberal scholarship provisions, including Two Summer 
Sessions at The University of Chicago. Tra 
fellowship yielding $810. Religious Education 
Social Service Institutes during Summer 
uarter open to special students with scholarship aid. 
Apply to F. C. Sourawortn, President. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 
Meadville, Pennsylvania. 


course. 26th yea 


conduct household under trained teachers. 


JOHN MACDUFFIE, Ph.D., 


The MacDuffie School for Girls 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Individual and pleasing personality cultivated. Girls taught how to study. Each student is 
shown her relation to society and is influenced to enjoy leisure in 
English, modern languages, college entrance certificate, art and music. Full household arts 


year. 
SCHOOL OF HOUSECRAFT opens Oct. 6. Eight resident pupils in separate house 
Address the Principals, 


MRS. JOHN MACDUFFIE, A.B. 


good books, drama and art- 


